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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The events of the last ten days have fully disclosed 
the Japanese plan of campaign. The immediate 
object of the activity on the south of the Liao 
Tung Peninsula was declared on Thursday 26th 
by an attack of sustained and impetuous courage on 
the Russian position on Nanshan Hill. The breadth 
of the peninsula at this point is rather less than two 
miles and the Russians had fortified the neck with 
defences that almost deserved to be called impregnable. 
But the narrowness and concentration of the position 
had this disadvantage that the Japanese fleet was en- 
abled, as it were, to enfilade the Russians and without 
its help even the reckless courage of the Japanese troops 
could never have hoped to forced the position. As 
things were the sacrifice was immense. The second 
Japanese Army of which General Oku was in command 
was completely landed at Pi-tsze-wo about May 20. 
On the 21st began the operations which led to the taking 
of Kinchau, a town inland from the neck of the isthmus 
and itself occupying no essential place in the Russian 
plan of defence. 


The final movement began at 2.30 on Thursday 
morning. Kinchau was occupied between 5 and 6 and 
General Oku, supported by four gunboats and a torpedo 
flotilla in Kinchau bay on his right and a battery on 
Sampson hill which at least in height seems to have 
dominated the Russian position, ordered a general ad- 
vance. The Japanese concentrated their fire on the 
forts. In spite of the excellence of position and the 
strength of their artillery the Russian guns were silenced 
by eleven o’clock in the morning. At this point the 
infantry who had been creeping up began a frontal 
attack in short rushes. Again and again hampered and 
entangled by chevaux de frise and wire entanglements, 
whole detachments must have been almost annihilated 
by the Russian fire from the protected trenches. 


Three principal attacks seem to have been made. At 
the first the Japanese reached within about six hundred 


yards of the Russian line. In the second, where the loss 
of life was most terrible, lines of men were shot down at 
less than three hundred yards. Finally, after an interval 
of artillery fire directed on the Russian lines, a third 
attack was made late in the evening. The 4th division 
acting on the right along the shore where the gunboats 
were engaged forced a way through at the point of the 
bayonet. The Russians fell back along the whole line, 
and by night after sixteen hours fighting the position 
was won. The Japanese casualties are estimated at 
3500. The Russians left more than 500 dead and 
lost 68 guns and 10 machine guns. Dalny was evacuated 
at once,some piers and ships being destroyed; the Japanese 
following up the victory occupied the place on Monday. 
An effective blockade of Port Arthur has been proclaimed 
and General Stéssel is shut up with little immediate 
chance of taking the offensive either on sea or land. 


Not much has been heard of General Kuroki’s army 
though some stiff engagement, of which we have few 
details, was successfully fought by him in the neighbour- 
hood of Feng-hwang-chenn, and a number of transports 
have sailed to the Yalu. It may be expected that the 
advance of this army will be sufficient to prevent General 
Kuropatkin advancing in force to the relief of Port 
Arthur, and as soon as Talien-wan, now completel 
blocked by Russian mines, is open General Oku will 
enjoy a perfect base of operations so long as the com- 
mand of the sea is open. Though the big dock there 
has been sunk the damage to the new works, lately built 
at great expense on this excellent harbour, does not ap- 
pear to beextensive. Nevertheless there are some signs of 
an attempted Russian advance. Niu-chwang has been 
reoccupied and considerable bodies of troops have been 
seen along the railway to the south. We cannot how- 
ever believe, as is suggested, that public opinion will 
induce General Kuropatkin, a general of both strength 
and wisdom, to risk an advance with a large and vic- 
torious army on his flank. 


Some attempts are being made by bodies of Cossacks 
to harass the Japanese lines of communication in the 
neighbourhood of Wi-ju, but the attempt can scarcely 
meet with much success and the Russians themselves 
are in greater danger in Manchuria. The activity of the 
Chunchuses has been increased since the Russian defeat 
and their aggression brings nearer a very serious menace. 
The Japanese may not welcome these bandit allies and 
the Chinese may not encourage them ; it may also be true 
that their irresponsible practices were used by Russia as 
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.an additional excuse for Russian occupation of Manchuria. 

But they are Chinese subjects who are in open hostility 
to the Russians : and China, as a neutral nation, is respon- 
sible for their action. Technically and formally China 
is involved in some breach of neutrality and if the 
Chunchuses, as may well happen, acquire a greater 
mumber of men and grow bolder the position may 
become serious for all nations whose interests are in- 
volved. The bandits are already collecting in consider- 
able force in the neighbourhood of Mukden, compelling 
the people to supply them with requisites, and should 
General Kuropatkin suffer a defeat it is feared that they 
may attempt to cut the railway. 


The arrival of reinforcements at Gyangtse has not 
tly simplified the problem before the expeditionary 
and the mission. All told the rifles do not number 
800 and whatever the nature of the resistance such 
a force cannot be large enough both to advance and 
keep up communications. One difficult but not im- 
portant piece of fighting was undertaken immediately 
on the arrival of the new troops. It was found 
mecessary to clear out a village strongly held on the line 
of communications, and the Tibetans who showed 
persistent courage had to be fought from house to house 
and were killed almost toa man. It is impossible not 
to regret the necessity of the slaughter of men wholly 
ainconcerned in the policy which made fighting necessary. 
The place was not taken without loss to our troops. 
Among the severely wounded is Captain O’Connor R.A., 
who is secretary to the mission and has acted as inter- 
preter—a rare qualification in the case of the Tibetan 
tongue. Colonel Waddell in medical charge of the force is 
thowever an accomplished Tibetan scholar. The arrival of 
feinforcements has made it possible to reopen communi- 
cations which had been closed for nearly a week. Those 
who are disposed to regret that our soldiers did not retain 
the Gyangtse fort when they had it may find consolation 
in reflecting that the possession of this rallying-point is 
parently leading to the collection of a considerable 
Tibetan army thereat. The ignorance and folly of 
tthe Lamas is great. If they are considerate enough how- 
ever to bring up all their forces to the point where they 
can be most easily encountered and destroyed, it is not 
for us to object. 


The intercolonial council, which Lord Milner opened 
on Tuesday, represents a step towards federation of 
some importance as a political experiment. Lord Milner 
is himself a federationist of more pronounced conviction 
than he has allowed to appear, though he let himself go 
with considerable fervour at a meeting of the Navy 
League at Johannesburg. The financial statement for 
tthe year which Lord Milner explained was so far as it 
goes satisfactory. The expenditure on the constabulary 
das been so reduced as to make a saving of £250,000, 
and so far as intercolonial contributions go the Transvaal 
has made good its deficit and the Orange River Colony 
has a considerable surplus. But the really important 
work ef the council is connected with railway develop- 
qjent. Sir George Farrar criticised the financial organi- 
sation severely, but apart from any financial details of 
the present year the prosperity of the Colonies, after the 
Camadian experience, will depend very largely on the 
extension of the railways and the regulation of the 
traffic rates through the whole of South Africa. Espe- 
cially in Natal there is strong feeling in favour of a 
federated council to arrange this department of inter- 
colonial business. 


The opposition took a patriotic and sensible line on 
the Anglo-French Convention Bill, an attitude not indi- 
cated in the very urgent government whip, which sug- 

ested the possibility of danger in Mr. Gibson Bowles. 

ut Mr. Gibson Bowles was chiefly conspicuous as the 
abject of a very severe snub from Mr. Balfour. 
Lord Percy in a clear and very well phrased speech 
teviewed the whole agreement without any - 
phasis on the cession of territory in Africa and the pay- 
ment of compensation in respect of Newfoundland rights, 
the two points on which it was technically necessary to 
take the opinion of the Houseof Commons. The burden 
ef his speech was concerned with Egypt and if he added 


nothing to our knowledge he summed up with new force 
the extent of gain to the organisation of Egyptian pros- 
perity. Sir Edward Grey, afterwards echoed by Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannermann, in accepting the principle of 
the agreement paid a gracefulcompliment to French genius 
for friendship and coined rather a discrete phrase in allud- 
ing to the proper conduct of diplomacy towards nations of 
“minimum stability” It is certainly true that a great 
difficulty of such agreements, which is not yet wholly 
surmounted in this case, lies in the avoidance of any 
appearance of dictation to other nations. 


On the most important item of the agreement, that 
affecting the status of Morocco, Lord Percy was optimistic 
but far from convincing. We all agree, of course, that 
negotiations of this kind must not be conducted in a 
huckstering spirit. That is a commonplace which seems 
to have become a stereotyped text for every minister to 
preach upon, when he has to make a statement as to 
foreign affairs. It is quite true that a little less or a 
little more is not of the essence of an agreement of this 
class, but a great deal less or a great deal more may be. 
In Egypt France has now recognised, and so far regular- 
ised, a de facto position. In Morocco France has ob- 
tained absolutely new rights which ultimately can mean 
nothing less than complete supremacy. We do not doubt 
that French government will be for the material advan- 
tage of Morocco, but it will be incompatible with any 
Moorish independence that is more than aname. Egypt 
itself is a precedent much in point. 


Mr. Perdicaris and Mr. Varley are still in the hands 
of the brigand Raisuli who has shown no indication of 
abating the extravagant compensation which he demands 
for the release of the captives. He demands both a 
large sum of money and desires to be recognised as a 
local governor. The United States have taken two 
definite and almost contradictory steps to recover the 
— Mr. Hay incidentally recognising the Anglo- 

rench agreement has requested the French to under- 
take the negotiations with the Sultan. At the same 
time several gunboats have reached Tangier and threats 
of landing troops and following up the brigand chief have 
been issued in the best style of patriotic indignation. 
It will be best for the comfort and safety of Mr. Perdi- 
caris and Mr. Varley if what threats must be used are 
also left to the French Government. The immediate 
object is the release of the captives; and it will be time 
enough to consider national dignity and the need of 
strong action in the treatment of the rebels when the 
first object is achieved. No nation is in such a position 
as France for knowing what is best to be done and for 
doing it: and politically a better opportunity for putting 
on record her dominant interest in Morocco could scarcely 
have been discovered. 


It would have been very unlike the National Service 
League if it had not at once emphasised and extended 
the moral drawn by the Royal Commission on auxiliar 
forces. But it has elected to drive home on this 
opportunity points that are not chiefly military. Itisa 
fallacy exploded by German experiment that the with- 
drawal from production of a certain number of the 
population means economic loss. It may even mean 
economic gain. We can quote the opinion of many 
successful men of business that the energy of character 
which issues from — fitness is by far the most 
essential commercial! quality; and any one who has had 
experience of the effect of military training, even in its 
most amateur forms, will know how greatly it increases 
the self-respect and bodily fitness of cadets. A corps is 
the best school of energy that we have. 


One unusual feature in the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Militia and Volunteers has escaped notice. 
It is the stupendous supplementary memorandum of one 
of its members—Colonel O’Callaghan Westropp. The 
majority report and its accompanying schedules occupy 
23 pages. But Colonel Westropp’s memorandum occu- 
pies 26 pages. Even if the author were a recognised 
authority on the subject, or a well-known public man, 
the length of this document would be extraordinary. 
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But what is it, when he is a totally unknown and 
obscure Colonel of auxiliary forces ? 


‘It was seriously suspected at Bisley last year at the 
time that the Americans were winning the Palma trophy 
that the rifle was not agreeable with the definition: 
“in all respects of the pattern adopted and issued to 
the troops for service.” No technical protest was made 
at the time in spite of the suspicions, but after the 
victory the suggestion was conveyed to the captain of 
the American team ; and an inquiry has since been held. 
At the end of a long correspondence General Bird 
Spencer, the President of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation of America, confessed in so many words that 
the barrel was such as not to be in accordance 
with the rules but that as no protest had been lodged 
“his team were in the ,ight”. In other words he 
held that as the trickery was successful it was justified. 
The confession was read out at a meeting of the National 
Rifle Association and received in silence. It was agreed, 
in the words of the “ Times” correspondent, that “‘ con- 
duct of this sort, comined with a complete absence of 
sham2 in confessing toit after detection, rendered further 
competition for the Palma trophy impossible for honour- 
able men”, 


4The deputation that waited on the Archbishop ot 
Canterbury on Tuesday to urge th2 relaxation of the 
rubric as to the Athanasian creed was unfortunate in 
its spokesm2n. At any rate if there was nothing more 
to be said for the change proposed than wnat Bishop 
Welldon could produce, we should hold that there was 
not even a case for consideration. We have nosympathy 
whatever with the vulgar and ignorant balittling, now 
so popular, of this ancient formula. For precision of 
expression and exactness of thought the Athanasian 
creed is unsurpassable; and because a numer of stupid 
people, unable to appreciate its force, choose to be 
offended at it, the Church is asked to relegate the creed 
to a sort of appendix. For ourselves we hope this will 
not be done, for it would certainly result in a diminished 
regard for the great doctrines the creed expounds. At 
the sam? tim: if there are honest Churchm2n whose con- 
sciences are hurt by the words though not the dogmas 
of this creed, there is a strong case for the rubric being 
treated as optional. That would be illegal, of course, but 
illegalities are allowed in many Church services—neces- 
sarily allowed. Weare not for haling before the law every 
clergyman who omits the Athanasian creed; but every 
one who does should rem2mber that what is “ disloyalty” 
for the Ritualist goose does not becom: loyalty for the 
Broad or Protestant gander. There is something a little 
amusing inthe ordinary parochialclergymanthinking him- 
self competent to sit in judgm2nt on the Athanasian creed. 
Oa the whole. we have no doubt that what the bulk of 
objectors really want to eliminate is the uncomfortable 
Suggestion that they miy possibly be damned. 


The first m2eting of the Classical Association was held 
in Oxford, the one place—for the moment—properly fitted 
for it, on Saturday. Scotland has already its association 
and we have no knowledge of the failure of Scotsmen to 
“get on” in ‘life in consequence of fidelity to classical 
studies. Mr. Mackail, president of the Scotch Association, 
in an adm rable paper, certainly picked out the cardinal 
weakness of science as an educational foundation in his 
attack on specialisation. We truly hope that the Asso- 
ciation will not be content with the abstract propositions 
which belong to inaugural meetings. It is founded to 
stop the growth of the panic desire for “ utility” 
in education, as if linguistic pow2r and knowledge were 
not the first m:thods of miking effective the one thin; 
that matters—character. The first point on which the 
efforts of the Association should impinge is to organise 
the resistance to the expulsion of Greek from Responsions 
at Oxford, It was a pity that the Vice-Chancellor who 
received the Association did not emphasise the point in 
his spzech. He lost an opening. 


There is no immediate prospect of the settlement of 
the cab strike, but the little white flags attached to the 
whips of the cab-drivers are a conspicuous and welcome 


sign that the men’s prospects of attaining their object 
are hopeful. The owner’s federation has been embar- 
rassed by the failure of many of its members to support 
them in maintaining a tariff of charges which undoubtedly 
is too high in the altered conditions of the London 
cab service. The drivers have not only to compete 
against the many increased facilities of transit which 
have come into public favourlately. While other means 
of communication have been improving, the cab service 
has been deteriorating. With comparatively few excep- 
tions the cabs are unworthy of the m:2tropolis. For 
people of any nerves, and with any consciousness of a 
digestive tract, it is often a torture to take a cab and they 
prefer the omnibus or the tram or the tube. All these 
things make it certain that the drivers cannot afford 
to pay the charges fixed by the Asquith award. The 
strike is not much of a strike, because the number of 
cabs actually taken off is not a public inconvenience 
of any particular mignitude. There are too many cabs 
of the sort asit is. One suggestion, which neither owners 
nor drivers appear to favour, is a fare less than the regula- 
tion for short distances. That would be popular, but it 
is always scouted by the cab interests. In Paris they 
are just now introducing the system and we ought to 
have it here. 


The London County Council has ready to its hand a 
wholly new plea for transference to more dignified 
quarters. As the municipal buildings at Pretoria, 
according to report, are built on a gold mine, the L.C.C. 
are housed over a product that is becoming almost as 
valuable. The site was called in the first place Spring 
Gardens because beneath it welled up a spring of un- 
usual energy. Thanks to the encouragement of the 
weather, the spring has returned to activity. The 
council chamber, “ flum'ne suppositus doloso”’, is not in 
danger of imnediate submersion but the interference 
with the main gas supply has madzit plain that a spring, 
excellent in a garden, is not the best site for a council 
chamber. The recurrence may be accepted as a hint 
that there are sources of water supply for London nearer 
than Wales. Spring Gardens is not the only place in 
London where nature is thus recurrent, unextinguishable. 
The fogs are still thickest found by the Albert Hall, 
where the worst marsh was and where every one’s 
grandfather has shot at least a wisp of snipe. 


The financial sources of so many charities are founded 
through big dinners and the after dinner generosity that 
it is refreshing to hear of the m2thods by which the 
cause of invalid children is to b2 maintained. A confer- 
ence opens at the Mansion House on Tuesday next to 
bring into communication the many societies founded 
to help crippled children and to reach som: scientific 
knowledge of the problem itself. A medical section will 
discuss the prevention of tuberculosis among children ; 
and perhaps this disease, one of the greatest scourges of 
the time, is more encouraged than any other by mere 
ignorance in poor parents. It is admirable as Paw 
it is rare to find that such discussions will be directed 
by people with a real technical knowledge. Sir William 
Broadbent is to be in the chair on Tuesday afternoon 
and the Duchess of Sutherland on Wednesday morning ; 
and arrangements have be2en jmade for visiting child- 
ren’s hospitals and homz2s after the discussions. 


It is pleasant to note how philanthropic the London 
Press is growing. Here is the “ Tim2s” founding scholar- 
ships and giving away, to anybody who asks, 23 per 
cent. of its legitimate profits on the sale of each copy: 
“Land and Water”—from equally disinterested motives 
—offering free advertisem2nts to all seeking situations: 
the “‘ Daily Mail” giving several inches of free advertise- 
ment to any M.P. anxious not to lose his seat. This is 
the true spirit of benevolent enterprise. The largesse of 
the “Mail” is leading to a regular scramble among 
M.P.s. Sir Albert Sassoon, Mr. Majendie, Sir John 
Colomb, and Mr. Lindsay Hogg are among the suc- 
cessful. The beauties, the pleasures, and the sewage of 
Folkestone, Southsea, Yarmouth and Eastbourne, were 
never more lovingly described: there should be an 
exceptional run on those “select resorts” in August, 
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though the fastidious man may be highly discouraged 
rather than allured by some of the alarming promises of 
new facilities for nigger minstrelsy, pleasure boat 
—— and the like which some of the M.P.s hold 


One likes the way in which the member for Eastbourne 
runs the Duke of Devonshire and the Duke of Devon- 
shires’ sagacity. He is something of an antiquary more- 
over. He can tell us how this town of his delight was 
once a quaint little village called East Bourn. Sir John 
Colomb is treading on rather dangerous ground when he 
just touches on the nickname of Yarmouth, Bloaterville, 
but he does not stay there long. There are “ residents” 
in these “select resorts” who would not see a joke of 
this kind. We hope the licence given to M.P.s for sea- 
side places will be extended to M.P.s for many of the 
inland towns. It would be delightful to read, for in- 
stance, Mr. Labouchere’s candid opinion as to the merits 
of Northampton. Will Mr. Banbury have a chance of 
telling the public whether he would like to live always 
and die in Peckham? Sir Robert Peel would promptly 
have jumped at such a chance. In his contest at 
Brighton with Sir William Marriott he capped even that 
great electioneer by exclaiming with deep emotion: 
“Ladies and gentlemen I was born in a Brighton lodg- 
ing-house, I have lived in a Brighton lodging-house, and 
it is the great ambition of my life to die in a Brighton 
lodging-house.”’ 


The multitude of playgoers may not feel poignant 
regret at Sir Henry Irving’s decision to retire on complet- 
ing his fifty years of devotion to the stage. Indeed why 
should they ? It has on the whole been their honest, 
unassisted view—Heaven help them—that he is “no 
actor”. Sir Henry announced his decision at the 
Manchester Arts Club on Wednesday in a speech full of 
the delicate wit and byplay which rarely failed him. 
Conjurers with language have often tried to find defini- 
tions for genius and talent which would be accepted as 
authoritative, and to put their commonplace ideas as to 
both in uncommon words. A concrete illustration is 
easier and more satisfying. Thus one thinks of Sir 
Henry Irving by himself and the rest of his brethren in 
the bulk, and recognises that the gulf between genius— 
say a touch of it—and talent, the most agreeable and 
refined, the most free from the defects which everybody 
admits Sir Henry Irving has in plenty, is impassable. 


From a racing and spectacular point of view the 
Derby this year was a disappointment. A thunderstorm, 
theatrical in its suddenness and intensity, broke as the 
Trace commenced and was at its height when Kempton 
Cannon, a drenched huddled figure in blue and yellow, 
brought St. Amant—an easy winner—past the post. It 
would have been in accordance with “the fitness of 
things ” just now for the French horse to win. But it 
was not to be. Gouvernant was never in it. Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild scored a British victory and the 
wet crowd cheered in truly British fashion. ere can 
be no doubt of the popularity of the win and the 
winner. The name of Rothschild figures large in the 
records of the Turf, and although this is the first Derby 
for the owner of St. Amant it is the third which has 
gone to the Rothschild family. 


The proposal to destroy the ancient walls of Berwick- 
on-Tweed is one which we hope no good man will be in 
the least degree “reasonable” about. The arguments 
in favour of such an outlandish project ought not to be 
considered. No doubt they could be produced in abun- 
dance by unblushing commercialism. Arguments in 
favour of demolishing Westminster Abbey could be found. 
Condign punishment should be inflicted on any person 
who aided and abetted in removing a fragment from the 
walls of Southampton or of Winchester. Berwick-on- 
Tweed iconoclasts should be treated in the same manner. 
We view Town Councils with suspicion in all such 
matters. They are paced with members who itch to 
lay low the ancient landmark, and to make of their city 
a Coketown. We note with satisfaction Lord Balcarres’ 
statement that the Government is in communication 
with the Berwick local authority. 


A STEP TOWARDS CONSCRIPTION. 


OTHING said in Parliament on Thursday by the 
Secretary of State for War in any way lessens the 
significance and importance of the report of the Com- 
mission on the Militia and Volunteers. For ourselves 
we have long declared conscription to be the only solu- 
tion of the problem of home defence; but we did not 
expect and could not hope to see such a proposal so soon 
endorsed by a public tribunal. Public opinion has 
changed greatly: or so dreaded an alternative could 
not have been regarded as within the bounds of 
possibility by a body which contained some men of 
superior ability, and others who at least possessed 
a fair share of common sense and experience. So 
strong has the trend of public opinion hitherto been in 
the opposite direction that we doubt whether it would 
have been possible ten years ago to find anyCommission or 
Committee, with the hardihood to recommend, even with 
reservations, so drastic and unpopulara remedy. Need- 
less to say the majority of the Commission, who have 
lent their names to this unique document, have been 
assailed and ridiculed in many quarters. But the 
greater part of the criticisms directed against them 
are trivial and unsupported by facts. It has been 
said that it is absurd to suppose that the nation will 
consent to be burdened with increased expenditure and 
military responsibilities on the authority of a War Office 
document of a date anterior to the militiry millennium 
inaugurated by the committee of three. e Commis- 
sion are also accused of having been the tools of the late 
Secretary of State for War, and the exponents of his 
mischievous aspirations. But they certainly did their 
utmost to obtain an authoritative declaration of the re- 
quirements of home defence from the Government, the 
Defence Committee and the Admiralty. In all these 
endeavours they signally failed, beyond obtaining from 
the Defence Committee a somewhat half-hearted opinion 
that about 300,000 auxiliaries were required for the 
purpose. It is thus unfair to blame them for basing 
their calculations on the War Office estimates of 330,000, 
and its virtual endorsement by the Defence Committee. 
The War Office memorandum, which was submitted to 
them, has been described as the out-of-date effusion of 
an hysterical and discredited military administration. 
This document was not Mr. Brodrick’s handiwork. 
It was prepared under the direct supervision of Sir 
William Nickolson, whom the most ardent disciples of 
the school of laissez faire would hardly deny to be one 
of the most able and experienced authorities on such 
matters now living. At least we may be sure that the 
late Director-General of mobilisation and intelligence 
did not commit himself to any hysterical and wholly 
untenable views. 

Whatever way we Jook upon the present recommenda- 
tions, they undoubtedly vindicate in many respects the 
objects aimed at by the much abused army corps scheme 
—which by the way can in no sense be attributed solely 
to Mr. Brodrick’s initiative, most of the principles 
involved having been advocated with scant success by 
Lord Wolseley, both as Adjutant-General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief—the details of which were worked out at 
the War Office by the military authorities most competent 
to deal with them. But in popular estimation the Com- 
mission have committed one grievous fault. They have 
dared to question the comfortable theory—enunciated 
amongst others by the Prime Minister—that the navy 
can deal solely with home defence. It is perhaps a 
truism, though a pertinent one, to maintain, as the 
Commission has done, that if the whole question can 
be settled in this simple manner it cannot be 
necessary to maintain a home defence force of 300,000 
men or indeed any at all. If no danger exists, it is 
surely a monstrous waste of public money thus to 
maintain auxiliaries—even in their present partially 
efficient state—for which there is no need. But in face 
of such information as was vouchsafed to the Commission, 
it is obvious that the Committee could not accept 
the comfortable theory with all its pleasing accompani- 
ments. Let us cast our minds back four years 
and try to ascertain by the precedent thus afforded 
whether a home defence force is necessary or not. By 
March 1900, when the last regular division had sailed 
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to South Africa, Great Britain was practically denuded 
of regular troops. According to the comfortable theory 
this should have caused no anxiety. Yet what was 
really the case? Our relations in Europe were hardly 
of the most satisfactory nature; and it is notorious 
that the situation caused very grave anxiety to the 
litical and military chiefs—amongst the latter Lord 
Wolseley and Sir Henry Brackenbury, hardly men who 
would have been alarmed by shadows. Soon afterwards 
the whole of the militia, which had not already pro- 
ceeded to South Africa, was embodied; and history 
perhaps will one day divulge to what a dangerous state 
of inefficiency the home defence forces had sunk. It will 
be sufficient to enumerate these few points. The militia, 
whether embodied or not, between March and May 
1g900—when we had sunk at home to the lowest ebb— 
had sent most of their best men to South Africa; and a 
large proportion of those left had never even fired a 
recruit’s course of musketry! Moreover the organisa- 
tion was of the most meagre ; and even after May, of 
the comparatively large number of men or boys who 
were actually bearing arms there were many who had 
never fired off their rifles, while few had received any 
military training beyond a superficial barrack square 
preparation. Will any one affirm that this state of 
things was other than a source of danger, or be pre- 
pared to guarantee that its like may not occur again ? 
The Commission informs us, on the authority of Sir 
William Nickolson, that the Admiralty are prepared to 
guarantee us against invasion by any larger force than 
a raid of from 5000 to 10,000 men. But even if 5000 
men managed to land, raid and again escape, the blow 
to our prestige and pecuniary position in the world 
would be disastrous: though the actual damage effected 
by such a handful of men might not be very great. 
Happily no force has landed in Great Britain— 
though it has in Ireland—for many centuries ; and con- 
sequently the nation can in no way realise what such 
an event would mean. But can the fleet be for ever 


tied to our shores; and in such a vitally important. 


matter is it wise to leave anything to chance ? 

Generally speaking the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, when carefully considered, are not so wild and 
beyond the confines of their terms of reference as some 
of the daily papers would have us suppose. Their position 
is briefly this. If the auxiliary forces are supplemented 
by a stiffening of regulars, the strength of which is not 
specified, by additional training they could, as at 
resent constituted, be made efficient for their work. 

ey propose that this should be, as regards the 
militia, a preliminary training of six consecutive months 
with an annual one afterwards of six weeks; and as 
regards the volunteers—the whole cost of which should 
fall on the public—an annual training of fourteen days. 
But if, on the other hand, it is intended that the auxili- 
aries should unaided undertake the burden of home 
defence, the Commission hold, and we believe rightly, 
that, even with the additional training which they 
recommend, they could in no sense be considered as 
equal to their responsibilities. Then what remains 
but a system of compulsion which as a matter of fact, 
judging by the example of other countries, absorbs no 
more than half the able-bodied male population of 20, 
after deducting disabilities from physical and other 
causes? That this estimate may be taken as sub- 
stantially correct is shown by the German recruiting 
figures for 1898, when only 269,120 were taken out of 
the 503,415 originally available. In the issue at any 
rate the Commission calculate that no larger number of 
men capable of bearing arms would be called upon 
in such a case than are at present maintained. Onl 
they would be trained soldiers instead of half-trained 
auxiliaries ; and would in addition supply us with a very 
valuable reserve of strength. 


BRITISH INTEREST IN THE FAR EASTERN 
WAR. 


T would be amusing, were it not humiliating, to 
expose what reasoning there is behind the violent, 

and wholly illegitimate, partisanship excited by the war 
in the Far East. For the most part, of course, no 


reasoning at all would appear. Just now the furore for 
the Japanese is as intelligible as it is unintelligent. The 
successes of the Japanese both on land and sea are so 
striking and so brilliant that nine people out of ten are 
anxious to proclaim their ardour for Japan; the crowd is 
ever glad to be on the winning side. Should there be a 
turn in the tide of success, this Japanese fervour would 
very soon cool down. One need not perhaps judge very 
severely this desire to be on the winning side, when, 
as in this case, success is the result of magnificent 
effort. It is not a noble feeling, but it is too natural to 
be quarrelled with to any purpose. This natural temper, 
however, need not be aggravated by unworthy stimulants. 
Moreover, this war partisanship in England is sympto- 
matic of other infection as well as the preference for the 
winner ; for English men, and English women, are usually 
able to love the winner without insulting or hating the 
loser; there is an animus in the popular exultation over 
the Russian failures that betrays a most unlovely preju- 
dice. English chivalry of heart has failed through 
intensity of prejudice. Indeed common shame has failed, 
or it, would not be possible for Englishmen who remem- 
bered the first six months of the South African War, 
Stormberg, Colenso, Magersfontein, who remembered that 
it took the British Empire three years to subdue two 
states which together could not put more than 70,000 men 
in the field, to read lectures to Russia on her unprepared- 
ness, to crowover a great empire defeated by “little Japs”, 
who as a fact have a military force at their disposal at 
least six times as great as had the Boers, and a powerful 
fleet. Had the Boers shown as much strategic capacity 
as have the Japanese, we doubt whether at a correspond- 
ing stage of the war we should have been in any better 
position than are the Russians now. That with these ex- 
periences fresh in their minds, English people should have 
the indecency to sneer at the Russian defeats makes one 
blush for his countrymen and countrywomen. We do 
not blush for the newspapers ; not alone because they are 
mainly past blushing for; but we recognise that they 
have their living to get .“‘ Japans”’ are just now the best 
newspaper investment. Also, party exigencies rather 
curiously force them all in the same direction ; the demo- 
cratic ideal compels the Liberals to hate Russia, jingo 
patriotism the Conservatives. And the “Times” is 
compelled by chivalrous regard for its expelled 
correspondent. The ‘Westminster Gazette” stands 
honourably apart. It is able to discuss the military 
situation without bias, and perceives that it is possible 
to appreciate Japan without depreciating Russia. So 
far there has been so little need for the wish to father 
the thought that it is difficult to understand why the 
press should take such pains to colour their contents in 
favour of the Japanese. A report or rumour of a 
Japanese victory is placarded in large type, one of Russian 
success usually omitted ; everything is presented in a light 
favourable to Japan. Tricks of this kind are of course 
childish, but unfortunately they stimulate popular pre- 
judice. We quite recognise that the more respectable 
portion of the press, including the ‘Times,’ has 
modified its formerly insulting tone towards Russia, 
but better language has not removed the anti-Russian 
twist given both to reports and comment. 

In view of this temper of the press it is perhaps not 
strange that the multitude fails in discrimination in its 
attitude towards the war, but we do think it strange that 
really educated people, presumablyable to think for them- 
selves, should fail almost as badly. One would have 
thought that an educated gentleman would know that 
when two Powers, both in diplomatic phrase “ friendly” 
to his own country, were at war, it was incorrect and ill- 
mannerly violently to take sides with either. That one of 
them is an ally, a qualified ally, is nothing to the point. 
Alliances are purely business relations, limited partner- 
ships entered into by each party solely for its own 
advantage, to last only so long as it serves the interest of 
both that they should last. Neither should it be to the 
point that Russia is a great and serious rival to British 
influence in the East. at a man is your rival in busi- 
ness is a good reason for strengthening yourself against 
him, for not making his path easy, and sibly for 
fighting him. But it is not a reason for hating him, for 
vulgarly abusing him, for openly exulting in his misfor- 
tunes in every relation of life. Rivalry defines our position 
towards Russia. If we think it is to our interest that 
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apan should beat Russia, we are not wrong in wishing 
apan to win. But such a wish makes neither an occa- 
sion nor an excuse for animus. 

And, on a sober view, what is the probable interest of 
this country in the present war? Undoubtedly Russia 
is a real rival to us in the Far Fast, and, much 
as we might wish it, we see little chance of a 
settlhement of this rivalry satisfactory to both parties. 
It is a natural and necessary rivalry. So far there- 
fore it is to cur edvantage that Russia should 
be weakened. But is it to our advantage that 
Japan should te the immediate gainer? Japan is 
not regarded as a rival to us. Why? Solely, and 
obviously, because she has never been considered strong 
enough to challenge our influence in the Eastern wor!d, 
and so to beccme a rival. In every other respect she has 
in her the elements of rivalry with us. She is on the spot, 
she has the security of an insular position, she is ncw 
eminently pregressive. But it has appeared to British 
statermen that Japanese ult’'mate resources are so 
inferior to those of the vast Russian empire that we 
run no risk in assisting Japen, and that our interest 
is to get Japan on our side in the event of a pcssibly 
cemplicated struggle with the inevitable rival near by. 
And this calculaticn weuld still make it to cur 
interest that Japan shculd weaken Russia up to a 
point. But we do not see that it could in any case be 
to our advantage for Japan to “smash” Russia, a result 
which the battle of Kin-chau is making many 
voluble prophets confidently predict. For if Russia 
were crushed, which would mean the break up of the 
Russian «empire, we shculd merely be substituting a new 
rival for an old. Japan weuld immediately teccme 
an immense pewer, steadily absorbing gcbbets. of dis- 
integrated Russia, and gradually dcminating China. 
In short Japan would occupy the positicn that ncw 
causes us anxiety in Russia. In that event we cannot 
find any ground for expecting Japan in the not remote 
future to be a less dangercus rival than Russia. She wculd 
be expansive, as is Russia, while she is more pregressive 
and moves much more quickly ; her people are martial in 
temper and, as a nation, intensely embitious. Altcgether 
we cannot see that a Japan of dcuble or trebled pcwer 
is likely to preve a ccmfortable neighbcur. 

It is also to British interest that the war skculd not 
last very long. Russia cannot give up while losing, 
unless she is absolutely crushed ard so simply unable to 
goon. But Japancannot crush Russia, being unable to 
get at any vital part of the empire. There might be a 
stale-mate, neither Russia nor teee advancing. That 
would mean indefinite prolcrgation of the war, ard, by 

iving Russia time to recuperate, might result in 
Jaran's loss. If, however, after scme mcnths (it cannot 
in the immediate future), the Russians should begin 
slowly to prevail by superior weight, they would pro- 
bably be cnly too eled to accept the friendly cffices of a 
mediator, or diplcmatic interventicn of scme kind; and 
that would end the war. On the whole, then, it seems 
that it would be most to the interest of this country 
that Russia should be seriously shaken and the war end 
in Japan securing a certain, but nothing in the nature 
of an overwhelming, advantage. Since hcwever prestige 
compels Russia to accept no result but victory of scme 
sort or complete and crushing overthrow, the second-best 
event for this country will probably be for Russia, after 


-perhaps scmewhat more lcss, to begin to push Japan 
back, 


THE BELGIAN ELECTIONS. 


POSTLES of disorder in Belgium are throwing up 
their bonnets over an election which really 
advances their cause very little. When we consider the 
infinite opportunities of opposition and the inevitable 
nants of office, we are more inclined to con- 
gtatulate the Clerical party than to condole with it. In 
Igoo it had a majority of 18, in 1902 of 26 and now in 
1904 of 20. This is — satisfactory and suffices for all 
| oy urposes. Indeed when we remember that the 
lericals have been in office for nearly a generation, the 
present swing of the pendulum appears remarkably 
moderate, We are not surprised to find that Brussels, 


ape of the worst side of Paris, has declared against the 
champions of the Church. Brussels like Paris rarely 
ha:monises with the sentiments of the whole country 
and as a capital holds merely an honorary position, is a 
figurehead rather than a leader. No conclusion is to be 
derived frcm the aberrations of this gingerbread 
metropolis, whose defection only serves to throw into 
relief the staunch patriotism and religious faith of the 
ccuntry at large. The unregenerates are’ welccme to 
their moral victory, which as usual is no victory at all, 
It is amusing meanwhile to turn over the files of opposi- 
tion journals and ccmpare their despondency in the year 
1¢co, when there was a clerical majority of 18, with their 
exultation over an increased majority to-day. The 27th of 
May was proclaimed asadate to be noted with a black 
mark in the annals of Pelgivtm ; while the 2gth of May, 
1¢04,is heralded as the beginning of the end of clericalism, 
This may te very effective frem a party point of view, 
but it dees not shine very brilliantly in the dry light of 
arithmetic. It is, hcwever, satisfactory to hear of an 
election which ccmpletely satisfies all parties. The 
opposition are zigzagging and hiccoughing with delight 
in their confidence that they will te called to power in 
the year 1¢06; and the Government are more decently, 
but no less emphatically, jubilant over their successes at 
the polls. 

When we say that the oppesiticn is satisfied, we refer 
rather to the cfficial Literals than to the Sccialists, who 
have ccme out of the struggle with rent cordage, 
shattered deck. Students of Pelgian party warfare 
have long believed that, if the Clericals were ever to be 
custed, it weuld not be by the cfficial Liberals, but by 
the cemccratic Eccialists. Pelgitm has more than her 
fair share of uncesirable agitatcrs and needy knife- 
grinders, who whet their political axes at the expense of 
the proletariat; even the most devoted acmirers of the 
sovereign ruler of the Congo State must scmetimes have 
contemplated the fessibility of a red revolution. But 
ncw we find that so far frcm entrenching ‘their posi- 
tion as expcnents of inevitable? discontent, the Belgian 
Sccialists have been hunted frem pillar to post. 
Not only have they suffered cruel reverses at{ Liége, 
Charleroi, Tournai and Soignies, but they have even 
been rcuted in the country of the Wallcons which they 
had lIcng regarced as their impregnable citadel.) The 
fault is largely theirs, for they ran many weak candi- 
dates, who could have very little hope of, securing 
election by any self-respecting constituency. To? cite 
the most glaring cases, what expectation of a majority 
could there have been for M. Hendericks della Rocca 
who represents nothing at all, not even, himself, for he 
may scarcely be credited with a perscnality, and 
M. Elters, who was not even eligible for membership ? 
The fact is, the Sccialists in Pelgium are not practical 
politicians, and they have worn cut the patience of the 
Belgian demecracy. If they saw their way to co-opera- 
ticn with the Liberal Party, they might one day share a 
victory and the spoils thereof with the Liberals. But 
they persist in holding themselves aloof, and in waging 
warfare with equal violence against their Liberal friends 
and their traditicnal enemies. We say that the Liberals 
are their friends because we believe that it is only the 
Socialist hesitation to ccmprcmise on‘ unimportant 
details, which renders a coalition impessible. ‘* Plutét 
Ture que papiste’’, says the great Liberal organ,’ pre- 
ferring any form of that patriotism which Doctor| John- 
son defined in his dictionary to the championship of 
religion, law and order. M. Sam Wiener, the honourable 
member for Brussels, has expressed himself very shrewdly 
and given a lucid summary of the situation by saying 
that discord is the one luxury which can never be per- 
mitted to an opposition. We commend this epigram to 
our friends the enemy at hcme, though we fear that they 
may find it even more difficult of application than the 
factions in Belgium. h 

Extremes meet and there is probably a narrower gulf 
between the Socialists’ and the Clericals than there is 
between the Socialists and the Liberals. We must re- 
member that Catholic rulers have always done a great 
deal for the cause of social reform, and as benevolent 
administrators have realised many of the ideals which 
figure prcminently upon Socialist programmes, There is 
of course an enormous difference between the social} 
work of a Tory administration and the socialistic vapour- 
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ings of demagogues. But if agitators are capable of 
elementary reasoning, they can scarcely fail to remark 
that they have far more hope of seeing their principles 
put into practice by the benevolent despots who call 
themselves Clericals than by the self-seeking opportunists 
who are misnamed Liberals. Silk purses however are 
not easily made out of the long ears of the mob. The 
profits of agitation would soon fade away if the dupes of 
agitators perceived that their best hope of reform lay in 
the development of conservative policy. Moreover, 
Belgian Socialists are likely to remain aloof from the 
official organisations and remain in a condition of 
Ishmaelite impotence. We believe that a Liberal and 
Socialist fusion in Belgium is as unlikely as an harmoni- 
ous understanding between the Liberals and the Labour 
Party in England. But we believe that the Liberals in 
both countries are making a mistake from their own 
point of view in not proffering more nimble and per- 
sistent advances to men whose co-operation is essential 
for their victory. The defeat of the Socialists this week 
has largely been due to the opposition, here secret there 
openly avowed, of the Liberal organisation. The 
Liberals seem to be buzzing and spinning in a vicious 
circle. Unless they can come to terms with these foes 
of their own household they will continue to be con- 
fronted with this dilemma: either they must go on 
fighting the Socialists and play into the hands of the 
Clericals, or else they must be content to play second 
fiddle in the opposition band and give up all hope of ever 
dominating the destinies of their country, 

On the whole therefore the outlook in Belgium is by 
no means discouraging. We may smile over the exultant 
periods of Liberal scribes who acclaim “the glorious 
sun of the old Gueux ” rising on the horizon, and we may 
accept their modest nomenclature as peculiarly apt. 
But Belgian Conservatives will do well to take warning 
by the large number of votes which they have undoubt- 
edly lost in too many constituencies, most notably in 
Flanders which for so many centuries has remained a 
stronghold of loyalty. A serious effort must be made to 
remedy grievances and remove scandals which have 
given the new Gueux too frequent occasions for blas- 
phemy. The enormous increase of the national debt 
must alarm every friend of Belgian stability, and the fact 
that there are still 150,000 children who never go to 
school warrants fears for the mental and political educa- 
tion of the next generation. History, however, has 
taught us over and over again that Conservative states- 
men are the safest reformers ; and we prefer to trust the 
Church party to do the right thing rather than to confide 
the destinies of Belgium to bands of beggars who possess 
neither experience nor principles nor even the rudiments 
of patriotism. 


CONSUMPTION AND PROFESSOR KOCH. 


N rgor Professor Koch, who nine years previously had 
discovered the bacillus of tuberculosis, astonished 

the medical profession by asserting at the British 
Medical Congress that the bacilli of human and bovine 
tuberculosis were distinct organisms and that therefore 
the diseases were pathologically distinct. The human 
bacillus could not give rise to bovine tuberculosis nor 
the bovine bacillus to human tuberculosis. Professor 
Koch went on to draw the practical inference that as 
far as giving human beings any form of tuberculosis or 
consumption went beef or milk could be taken without 
any danger. If that were true it would evidently have 
very considerable gee | on our inspection of food, and 
especially milk, to which it was supposed so much of 
that form of consumption which especially attacks 
infants—tabes mesenterica or consumption of the 
bowels—was due. As there is an immense amount of 
tuberculosis amongst cattle the question of whether it 
is a source of consumption amongst human beings 


involves the whole administrative system of inspection | 


of food. In the case of a special outbreak of the 
disease amongst cattle there might be a demand 
for compulsory slaughter and compensation to owners 
as in that of foot and mouth disease. The 
ordinary daily expenses of inspection, the restric- 
tions_on the cattle and dairy trade, and the extra- 


ordinary measures taken during a bovine tuberculosis. 
epidemic would all be at least largely modified according 
to}the ultimate pathological theory which found accept- 
ance amongst scientific men. Our own country and 
others were impressed by Prof. Koch’s authoritative 
declaration, and commissions were appointed to investi- 
gate the specific question of connexion or non-connexion 
of the two diseases human and bovine tuberculosis. 
The British Commission was appointed in the same year 
that Koch made his announcement and it has made am 
interim report during this week. Obviously, while we 
are bound to attach great weight to its conclusions, either 
their case will be immensely strengthened or the whole 
matter thrown into scientific confusion according to the 
nature of the conclusions reached by the foreign reports 
from Germany, the United States and other countries. 
Moreover while the results reached are positive enough 
for deciding action, if we follow the authority of the 
Commission, the scientific procedure by which their con- 
clusions have been reached will not be explained unti] a 
full report is issued. That may be, no doubt it will be, 
subjected to expert criticism and the question will, as 
the Commissioners say, have to be argued why their 
results differ from those of other observers. 

We areafraid the anti-vivisectionists will be made a little 
unhappy by the statement in the Report that over two 
hundred bovine animals have been experimented on. The 
experiments have of course consisted in the inoculation of 
these animals by matter taken from tuberculous human 
beings in the form of sputum, or of preparations from dis- 
eased lungs, or glands, or joints, or whatever the organ 
might happen to bewhich was affected by the tuberculosis, 
Will the opponents of vivisection protest against artifi- 
cially producing fatal diseases amongst animals for the 
sake of experimenting and the benefit of human beings ? 
There must have been plenty of pain inflicted as no 
anesthetics could be used. In fact this is a sort of test 
case which raises the whole issue as to whether it is law- 
ful in theory to practise on animals for our own good. 
If the anti-vivisectionists like they may also join in 
the discussion from the point of view that experi- 
ments on animals are totally illusory for proving any- 
thing about disease in human beings. And this is what 
they would have to say, because the report consists 
essentially of this one fact that the matter taken from 
human tuberculosis patients has caused disease in healthy 
bovine animals exactly the same as it would have been 


_if the tuberculous matter had been taken from tuber- 


culous bovine patients and introduced into healthy 
bovine animals. It would be a remarkable argument, 
however, if the anti-vivisectionists contended that their 
view was right since what had happened was that 
human tuberculosis had in bovine animals pro- 
duced bovine tuberculosis; a different disease from 
that with which the animal was inoculated. If, the 
may also say, you had inoculated human beings with 
bovine tuberculosis, which you dare not do because 
you claim the right to inflict pain on animals for man’s 
benefit, but not on man for animals’ benefit, you might 
have found that with bovine infectious matter you pro- 
duced the human form of tuberculosis. The Commis- 
sioners did not do that of course; and they do not 
commit themselves to any theory as to the relations. 
between human and bovine tuberculosis, their simi- 
larities or differences. They say nothing as to the 
specific difference of the human and bovine bacillus, 
heir result is that whether human or bovine tuber- 
culosis material is used on an animal the disease pro- 
duced is practically the same so far as they can discover, 
But they have not shown by direct experiment that, if 
bovine material is taken and inoculated into a human 
being, it will produce consumption. It is only ap 
inference that if you did so this result would follow. 
There seems to be now no more direct proof that human 
consumption may be caused by bovine tubercular 
material than was in existence before. All that has 
been shown is that you can produce consumption in 
bovine animals by either human or bovine tuberculous 
material. A cow can be infected by human material] ; that 
is the only “ proof” that the cow can infect the human. 
We maysayit is reasonabletosup so, and that is really 
what the Commissioners:mean ; but this is not scientific 
demonstration. As far as the bovine animal is con- 
cerned it is proved that the same effect may be pro- 
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duced by apparently different materials. But does that 
show that these materials, apparently different, must on 
that account really be the same? Not at all. You 
may produce, for example, burns exactly alike ; but you 
oud hardly say that they must have been produced by 
exactly similar instruments. 

It does not follow that it is not a good practical con- 
clusion that inasmuch as tuberculosis has been produced 
in bovine animals by human tubercle material, so if 
the process could be reversed tuberculosis would be 

roduced in human beings by bovine tuberculous material. 

ost people would think it sufficient to do business 
for which there was as good and probable a reason. 
We have acted on it hitherto until Koch’s disturbing 
theory was announced; this Report gives sufficient 
grounds for continuing on the oldsystem. Koch’s theory 
could not safely be acted onin the light of the Com- 
missioner’s experiments and the probabilities to which 
they point. Present legislation at any rate cannot be 
repealed in regard to tuberculosis cattle; 
and what has to be considered is whether fresh 
legislation may be necessary. There is no fresh cause 
for alarm; all that we are told was_ suspected 
before; and we have simply to consider whether the 
present machinery is sufficient to secure reasonable safe- 
guards against the dangers of infection from bovine 
animal food and milk. There is no reason for panic in 
the Report. If cattle and milk are sources of tuber- 
culosis they are not the onlysources. While tuberculosis 
is spread through infection it must be remembered that 
its predisposing cause is in the body itself. If one could 
get rid of narrow chests and bring up children in healthy 
surroundings, we should resist the sources of infection 
more successfully whatever they are. We are all in 
danger from bacilli; but we do not all get con- 
sumption because many of us have constitutions 
with a sufficient power of resistance. Good houses, good 
air, good exercise must be brought to the help of weak 
constitutions ; and they are also necessary if we are to 
have strong constitutions and the weak are to be elimin- 
ated. By so much hygiene as we have already practised, 
and before any special precautions began to be taken 
about consumption, the mortality from it has decreased 
since 1850-4 by fifty-three per cent. It is probably still 
decreasing steadily; though it accounts for a tenth 
of the annual mortality, if all the forms of tuberculosis 
that appear in the Registrar General’s Report are reck- 
oned. Bronchitis and pneumonia are more fatal than 
phthisis. In the Army the death-rate from tuber- 
culosis has been reduced from twelve to 1.2 per thousand 

r annum since the Crimean War. It is a well- 

own story how a Commission reported that consump- 
tion was much more prevalent in the line regiments 
where each man in barracks had only three hundred and 
fifty cubic feet of space than in the Guards where each 
man had five hundred; and how the death-rate began 
to fall when the barracks became more fit tolivein. We 
have advanced much beyond this by the discovery that 
tuberculosis is not hereditary but that it is greatly 
infectious ; and the Commission furnishes solid reason 
for not neglecting possible infection from food and milk 
on account of a theory which made us doubtful about 

his portion of our system of sanitary precautions. 


POPULARITY AND REALITY. 


ARDLY anything can be more contemptuously 

said of any one than that he longs for popularity 

for its own sake, and exerts himself consciously to get it 
as if it were a good thing in itself. We see the obvious 
folly of making an object of acquisition of what moral- 
ists and experience alike demonstrate to have no 
relation to truth, reality or merit, and which if acquired 
is always held on the frailest of tenures. It fails, we 
know, to furnish any evidence of capacity or virtue, 
though its characteristic it is to mislead us often into 
supposing that it does ; and the man who is eager for it 
seems therefore as if he were desirous of possessing 
something with which he can play a kind of confidence 
trick on us. He is certainly a simpleton who has no 
other aim in being popular than that he — be sup- 
posed to possess qualities which he finds are thought 


of in his circle. This is vanity; and the vain man cares 
nothing for the reality of things, but only that he ma 
appear to be such a character as his world admires. If 
a man seeks popularity with other motives he is not so 
Hy eye inane and unreal as the man who delights in 
it for itself. He may be a hypocrite or a schemer, in 
politics or in some other career where the possession of 

pularity may be a useful means to an end; but at 
east there is some end which transcends the emptiness 
of the mere desire. Popularity is reputation; and, as 
the old philosopher Hobbes observed reputation of any- 
thing seems to be a form of power. Acquire popularity 
for any quality whatever and it becomes a means to have 
the assistance and service of many. This is the secret of 
advertisement ; and it may happen that neither the man 
nor his goods advertised has what the advertisement 
pretends ; but the justification for seeking popularity has 
been found in the success it brings. Czsar is said to 
have spent a million of pounds which he had to borrow 
to buy popularity and it amply repaid him and the 
Romans as well. Not that he was like your modern 
politician whose aims are suggested and limited by the 
facility with which they may be carried; having a good 
start in public ignorance or prejudices, or it may even be 
in popular reasonableness. They are the opposite of 
your Coriolanus to whom it is sufficient that the ‘‘ sweet 
voices” of the multitude ask anything, for them to 
deny it. They and Coriolanus may be equally foolish 
practical politicians ; there is a mean between losing all 
independent personality in desiring to find out what 
other people think that you may adapt your thoughts 
and actions to theirs, and being so extremely stiff necked 
and mentally inflexible that you cannot put yourself in 
the skin of anybody else but yourself. We despise the 
former ; we only hate the latter because they are un- 
amenable to what we wish. The courtier who follows no 
line but that which he thinks will be agreeable to his sove- 
reign has always stood ina precarious position. When he 
has mistaken his sovereign’s pleasure he has nothing left 
of his own for which he may claim respect; and the 
courtier has accordingly always been a byword. It may 
be doubted whether after all has been said about the 
gullibility of the multitude by demagogy whether 
they have not on finding out the emptiness of 
their former idol punished him worse than they 
have the man who has played Coriolanus to them. 
For the multitude is naturally pleased with the man who 
promises to obtain for it what it wants; but it will turn 
and rend him if heis not successful; unless it discovers a 
man who, whatever mistakes he makes, has a soul of his 
own. It has been said by a French observer, who some- 
times hits the truth in judging the British character, 
that our public men may be as inconsistent in their 
policy as they like provided they have true initiative, 
energy, and individuality. They may seek popularity by 
proposing what would be agreeable to the constituency 
they have in view; and that may fail ; but they will over- 
ride triumphantly every disappointment by virtue of the 
substantial stratum of original virtue that is felt to be 
in them. Their “‘ people” will be ready to follow them 
again when their leader points out to them some fresh 
enterprise. 

Such exceptions as these qualify what may un- 
doubtedly be taken as truth that the more populara 
man is the less likely he is to be deserving of admiration. 
As the multitude’s aims are not high, and as their think- 
ing rarely goes beyond the narrow horizon of the 
moment, the man who adapts himself to them, and 
secures their suffrages, in any department of activity, 
whether literature or ordinary social intercourse, by 
that very fact sets down the limits of his own 
nature for contemptuous criticism. In politics we have 
to consider that a man must obtain a certain amount of 

pularity in order to achieve his own ideals which may 

opposed to those of the multitude. He has to achieve 
them in the multitude’s despite; and he can often only 
do so by persuading them that he is very much on their 
own level. We do not suppose, again to take Caesar in 
illustration, that his political aims were appreciated by 
the crowd whom he conciliated. He made their wishes 
and desires subsidiary to his ; and he had to doso for how 
cana politician workina vacuum? He must breathe the 
same air with the multitude; but he should purify it for 
his own lungs at least, if he cannot for theirs. The 
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breathe the gross air of the multitude they have no 
atmosphere of their own. They can take in the air of 
the platform, of the party caucus, of the newspaper ; but 
cut them off from these surroundings, and they perish of 
asphyxia and collapse like animals from the deep sea 
who explode when they reach the surface. 

Our writers who aim at popularity have not the excuse 
of the politician. Their aim either betrays their medioc- 
rity, or they deliberately pervert what they have of better 
to make it conform to the elements of commonplace 
vulgarity of taste and poverty of feeling in the crowd, 
whose favour they seek for the sake of popularity, 
or perhaps with an indirect object of making money. 
Perhaps we ought to make a distinction in the 
character of different publics. Unless we do we can 
hardly understand the popularity of the Greek drama, 
nor it appears of Shakespeare’s drama. In our public it 
is certain neither of them would attain popularity; and 
we may judge what aiming at popularity means with 
the public who support the theatres from the vapid 
character of our drama, to quote Yvette Guilbert. Taking 
our multitude as it is no writer can obtain success with 
it and do anything that counts for much. The 
proof of that is given by all the popular novelists at 
present writing. In proportion to their sales and their 
vogue at the libraries so is their non-importance. Novel- 
ists are rather difficult to deal with, as one is always 
reminded that Scott, Dumas, Dickens, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, won greater popularity than even the most meri- 
tricious of our writers of to-day. Well,a story’s astoryand 
cultivated intellects and crude are very much on a level 
in presence of one well told. It is enough to say that 
most novel readers will read fiction of any sort, good, bad 
or indifferent, with equal zest ; so that the case of the 
writers mentioned proves nothing. Of every other kind 
of writing it is always true that the more it pleases the 
multitude the worse it is. Whenever quotations from 
the poets get into the mouths of the public they are 
always the shoddiest and the most prosy of anything 
the poet has written; and generally the poets who have 
been most popular while they lived have had the least 
enduring fame. The popular preacher has always been 
regarded with suspicion by the judicious; and if one 
wishes to understand the elements that go to make his 
success, and to have an analysis of the audience who make 
his popularity, Hazlitt’s description of Edward Irving may 
be advised for reading. Politicians, writers, preachers, 
all who wish to catch the public ear, to attain immense 
popularity, should learn the art of the makers and 
sellers of those delightful instruments now so popular 
which have been designed for transforming music into 
hideous noises. They should understand that whatever 
there is of harmony and beauty in thought or emotion, 
of nobility in life and conduct, must be translated 
through some gramophone or other before it will reach 
and please the ears of the people. The popularity- 
monger is a man who deliberately turns himself into a 
gtamophone to reproduce common ideas. He is an echo 
of the confusion of thought in which his contemporaries 
live; he adopts what seems good to them either 
because he really does believe that what has the most 
adherents must be right, or because he is not inclined to 
forfeit their favour by opposition. This is the origin of 
most of the compromises which sacrifice principle and 
make great measures abortive. Ideals are discarded and 
the actions of public men become a series of elaborate 
tackings to catch the popular breeze. It is an ignoble 
preoccupation ; and itis not an edifying spectacle when 
a man either in public or in private dare not think 
straight or speak straight for fear of making himself a 
less agreeable person than he would like to be supposed. 
To sink his personality by obsequiousness to the general 
opinion ought to make a man contemptible both to him- 
self and to others. ‘These are my opinions and if they 
are not yours they can be altered,” said the American 
politician; and he is a very typical character both in 
public and in private. Many comparisons might be 
drawn between the politician and the person in private 
life who speculates on what will secure him a popular 
reputation in his social circle. He would be noted for 
his bonhomie, his hospitality, and he spreads himself 
complacently and appears to take everybody under his 

He must be distrusted; often he is only con- 
cealing a more than ordinary selfishness. 


THE CAFES OF PARIS. 
I. BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION, 


‘* | T must not be thought that only coffee is served in 

] the cafés of Paris: in many of them beer, wine, 
and spirits may be had as well.” 

Thus naively, but thus most earnestly, a writer in one 
of the leading London newspapers. Upon my word, it is 
a leading newspaper ; really, the lines were written in no 
teasing, mischievous, merry spirit. True, the “‘ magazine 

age’’; but the writer laugheth not, the writer honestly 
= he has amazing information to impart. And 
my friend, who has just read the announcement aloud 
with infinite enjoyment, places the leading London news- 
paper in my hands, so that I may read it for myself. 
And my friend, a veritable cosmopolitan, who has passed 
from city to city and is known to the waiters of most 
foreign cafés, vows that it would cheer lus old heart to 
take the writer under his wing and show him many, 
many cafés, and also to introduce him to young waiters 
and bald superannuated waiters, and worldly waiters, and 
tender-hearted waiters, and mysterious waiters, and—— 

No use, no use! Never shall the old heart of m 
friend be cheered by acting thus as cicerone ; never sh 
he take under his wing that naive but earnest writer. 
The writer—I feel it, I as good as know it—is a Balham 
or, let us say, a Wandsworth resident. From his little 
window he looks upon Wandsworth Common. He has 
dear ties in Wandsworth. He is wanted in Wandsworth. 
In the cool of a summer’s evening I can see him wheel- 
ing a perambulator across the common with a cap on his 
honest head and a briar-pipe in his good humoured 
mouth, and I can hear him called, “ Daddy, Daddy,” 
and otherwise endearingly addressed in baby language. 
Impossible, therefore, to go café-visiting and waiter- 
viewing with any cosmopolitan in Paris. And then, has 
not our Wandsworth friend already surveyed that city ? 
Has he not driven all over Paris in a char-a-banc, under 
the eye of a stout, red-faced gentleman who, whenever 
the vehicle pulled up before a famous building, genially 
announced, ‘‘ Ten minutes here, gentlemen” ? Ah, those 
five days! What laughter and what revelry in the 
char-a-banc! Such a holiday! Jaunts of this descrip- 
tion, however, should only be enjoyed once in a long, 
long while, and after infinite deliberation. One must 
not always be gadding about abroad in the merry char- 
a-banc. There is Wandsworth, home, and duty. There 
is little Freddy, waiting in the narrow oiled-clothed hall 
to be lifted—‘ upsidaisy”—into his perambulator. 
And—— 

Where am I? I was with a cosmopolitan, in a café ; 
and now, strangely, I find myself in a narrow oil-clothed 
hall that gives on to Wandsworth Common. Imme- 
diately, a cab; quick, the station. Let me return 
hastily, very hastily, to Paris... . 

I have written, “By way of Introduction”; and 
possibly my readers, deeming that no introduction to a 
café is necessary, will find me as naive as the contribu- 
tor to the leading London newspaper. But it is to the 
waiter I would introduce you ; for, in subsequent papers, 
itis his ‘“‘client”” who will be the most in view. It is 
the waiter whom I would first portray; for he is of 
infinite, of primary importance and, in the words of my 
cosmopolitan, is at once the “ dearest, the nastiest, the 
discreetest, the worldliest, the most cynical, the most 
humorous, the most amazing mortal in the world.” 
Day after day he assists at little tragedies and comedies ; 
all day long, and far into the night, he beholds that 
eternal enigma, the human being. No one sees more 
of humanity. No one is more among his fellow crea- 
tures. And thus, no one has a finer chance of becoming 
a master-psychologist. Nor is this chance thrown away 
upon the waiter. He is always watching, studying. 
Even as he stands in that distant corner, his eye is 
upon you. Your clothes, your movements, your drink, 
your friends; all tell him something of your character, 

ition, and means. And his final, firm deduction ? 

“Frankly ”, confesses Frangois, an admirable waiter, 
“frankly, I find everybody—yes, everybody—absurd.” 

Such, also, is Adolphe’s and Gustave’s and Paul’s 
opinion of their fellow creatures. Young or super- 
annuated, flinty or charitable, blithe or morose, the 
fault of our common politicians is that if they do not 
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waiters of Paris regard all human beings as “‘ absurd ”’. 
How they are afflicted with hobbies and jealousies and 
vanities—none of which they have the dignity to con- 
ceal! Every one passionately in love with himself; 
every cne infatuated with himself ; every cne blind in the 
belief that he is of extraordinary importance. For 
instance, that bourgeois who loves a seat by the window, 
and is offended if another cccupy that seat, and sulks 
out of the café, and displays his displeasure by keeping 
away frcm the café for an entire week. “ Absurde 
celui—la,” says Francois. Then, that other kind of 
client, who loves a mixture of no less than three 
appetisers, and invariably studies the latel of each 
bottle, and insists that the fluid te poured out drop by 
drop, and warmly declares that a gocd seven minutes 
must elapse ere the adding of water, and dramatically 
announces that a minute tco little or a minute too much 
would mean horrible, irreparable ruin. All this at the 
top of his voice, with gestures. All this every day, 
unctually at five o’clock. ‘‘ Absurde ce bonhcmme— 
ge says Francois. Then, the client who loves his face 
and hair: caresses ard arranges his hair, admires him- 
self in the mirror oppcsite, and borrcws the under- 
waiter’s napkin to dust his bcots. ‘‘ Absurde ce type— 
la”, says Francois. No less “absurd” the men who 
wrangle over politics; the men who sit panting for the 
late edition of the newspapers; the men who fancy 
themselves in a dravght; the men who nurse or sit on 
their umbrellas ; the men who hold their head over chess ; 
the men who shcut over dcminces; the men who are 
always going to the telephone ; and the men who are for 
ever writing letters. 

“ Absurd—absurd—all of them”, declares Francois. 
"No dignity, and no repcese. A fuss about everything, 
and a scene about nothing. Talk, talk, talk! It is 
absurd, it is grotesque. But it is not my affair, and I 
Pay no attention ”’. 

owever, Francois dees “ pay attention” to his absurd- 
ities, and particularly to thcse whose ‘“‘ mania is letter- 
writing. For, it is Francois and his colleagues who pro- 
vide the writing materials, just as it is Francois and his 
colleagues’ who supply the newspapers. And thus 
Francois hates the man who makes extravagant use 
of his ink, nibs, envelopes, and writing-paper. There 
are men who make blots, there are men who tot up their 
day’s expenditure, there are men who scribble idly on 
Francois’s cwn writing-paper. Then: business letters, 
love letters, even articles, scmetimes poems. Also: 
diagrams, caricatures, plans of conservatories and motors. 
No thought, no consideration! It might be their cwn 
paper. They might be chezeux. They—. ‘Look at 
that gentleman in the corner,” exclaims Frangois 
witheringly. Alas, the gentleman in the corner has 
upset the ink over Frangois’ entire collection of enve- 
lopes and note-paper. And he waves his arms wildly. 
And he asks to be wiped. And he cries, “Mon Dieu, 
mon Dieu”. And his excited gesticulations bring a cold 
smile on to the clesely-shaven faces of all the waiters, 
and win frcm Francois the contemptuous reflection : 

“Is he not grotesque! Is he not absurd! They are 
all like that ; it is impossible to say which is the most 
absurd.” 

The ink of Francois and the envelopes and writing- 
paper of Francois; but if there be fury and leathing in 
the heart of Francois he stifles these feelings: remains, 
outwardly, bland and imyerturtable. And, indeed, I 
believe Francois to be a veritable philosopher. Since he 
has arrived at the opinion that everybcdy is absurd, no 
one, nothing, surprises him. There are men who tell 
him that sugar is poison ; there are men who carry away 
the milk in medicine bottles for analytical purposes ; 
there are men—rich tradesmen—who steal the matches ; 
there are men—gocd peasants—who stroll into the café 
and explain that they require no refreshment, but only 
arrest; there are men who cry, “ Remember, Francois, 
if any one asks for me, say you haven’t seen me”; but 
none of these amaze or bewilder Francois. A waiter is 
never surprised. A waiter has never declared, “‘ You could 
haveknocked me downwitha feather”. Savewhenhecon- 
descends to grin, the waiter wears a Sphinx-like expres- 
sion. Often, he is asked to act as witness to a document, 
and uncmotionally signs; Frangois Bulot. Sometimes, 
after a braw], he is called upon to vouch for the fact that it 
was So-and-so who received the first blow, and that So- 


and-so is therefore entitled to the choice of wearons, 
Always a witness is Francois. Always witnessing the 
doings of those “absurd ” enigmas—his fellcw creatures 
—is Frangois Bulot. And Fransois Bulot himself, is not 
he cccasicnally absurd ? Well, Francois, like the’ rest 
of us, is hyman; hvman, that is, when he' has doffed his 
waiter’s dress and donned the ordinary attire of, the 
bourgeois. 

Francois Bulot cut for a walk with Madame Francois 
and Francois Jeune. Yes, out for a walk, “ taking air,” 
en famille; yes, giving his arm to Madame Francois, 
and tremendcusly proud of Francois Jeune. Then, the 
three of them in a café; and Francois a client, not the 
waiter. Lord, Lord, how he fusses over Madame Fran- 
cois’ mixture of Kirsch and grenadine, and; overj Fran- 
cois Jeune’s concection of gcmme and’ white winefand 
scda water! ‘“ Waiter”, he cries, “the illustrated 
papers.” Five minutes later; “Garcon, writing 
materials for Mademe.”” Mademe makes a blot. Upon 
my word, Madame makes a blot and chocses a? new 
sheet of paper. And Francois Pulot, finding himself 
short of matches, actually pockets a} wholef fistfull. 
Then, out into the air egain; end Mademe Frencois all 
smiles, and Francois all grins, at the gaiety of Francois 
the Younger. 

A sou for a beggar, no doubt the seme teggar whcm 
Francois chases cff the terrace of his café. A long 
pause before the street-performers—“‘strcng men” and 
jugglers— upon whcm Francois turns his tack when he 
is on duty at the café. 

“*Ma benne, ma grande, ma telle”’, is his endearing 
appreciation of Madame Francois. 

“Te fils 4 Papa! Sacré gosse! Bembin”, he%says 
affectionately and acmiringly of Francois the Younger. 
All this, and more, at the tcp of his voice. r 

The happiest and mest demcnstrative of husbands 
and fathers! 

Francois, ycu are caught teing entirely absurd. 


Joun F, Macpona.p. 


THE MEDIAVAL CONVCCATION MAN. 


. IS a Writ of our Franciscan Archbishop Peckham 

that gives its two clerical prectors to the beneficed 
clergy of each diocese in the Province of Canterbury, 
and akcut the seme time as the Pramunientes Wnt 
shcws Longshanks seeks in vain to make ofj these 
proctors Parliement men. It isona cold day of January 
1297 that we see the first of these proctors, as he rides 
through the leafless forest cn his way to the Convocation 
that Archbishop Winchelsea has called to old S. Paul’s 
for S. Hilary’s Day. His heart is sad within him, inas- 
much as the cfficers of the most rapacious of, kings 
have sealed up his barns, and threaten to ease, him of all 
his belongings, just because in obedience{to the late Bul} 
of the Holy Father (Pope Boniface VIII.) he has refused 
Longshanks a fifth of his goods for the war against Phili 
the Fair. And when he finds} himself amid the\Gothic 
arches and beneath the tapering spire of old S. Paul’s it 
is to realise that his penitential progress} has only com- 
menced. Truth our Primate Robert Winchelsea is a 
bold man but he is no S. Thcmas of Canterbury, and the 
king’s captains mock at his talk of sending a message to 
the Holy Father. Convecation however with trembling 
lips decides that it will otey the |Pope; andjshortly 
sinunenie our unhappy proctor learns that the Lord 
Chief Justice has declared in the King’s Bench that 
there shall hereafter be no redress for the clergy in the 
King’s Courts even in respect of the mostj atrocious 
wrongs; but that any non-ecclesiastic whollcdges a 
plaint against any one of the spirituality may have 
justice done him. 

The tidings are rough; but it is rougher still] for our 
proctor, when on his homeward ride he meets{a* king’s 
squire a mile out of town, who prcmptly eases him of 
his gccd steed, and leaves him to reach his parsonage 
weary and fcotsore. And ere he has been long at home 
evil dispesed men drive the sheep frcm the glebe, and 
inquiry shcws him that his clerical neightours farej no 
better. Indeed, Holy Church, which was wont of old to 
tule her children is ncw trampled under foot by them, 
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What remains save to go a Lenten pilgrimage to a 
March Convocation and to find there that he must make 
the best terms with the king he can. So in the end he 
saves his honour by placing the gold where the royal 
officers can find it, and so has peace. ’Tis a slight con- 
solation for him to hear that on the day on which 
Longshanks promulgated his decree against the parsons, 
his soldiers fled before the French. 

The coming years bring happier days to our proctor. 
A Parliament man, however, he refusesto become. And 
as royalty discovers that it can easily get the clerical 
tenths voted at S. Paul’s, it ceases to importune the 
clerks to sit “in camera regis”. Even under Edward 
of Carnarvon, though the proctor for the inferior clergy 
still holds a humble place, he finds his work not unin- 
teresting. He hears much about the enormities of the 
Templars, and he has the pleasure of voting money to 
fight the suit at Rome, which is to save the University 
of Oxford from the domination of the friars. His power, 
too, of bringing forward gravamina helps himself and 
his brother clerics not only as against the king (who is 
becoming more tender of clerical immunities) but also 
against the prelates and other ordinaries whom Arch- 
bishop Stratford is now forcing to cease the old-time 
depredations on the parson’s larder when they ride on 
visitation. 

Perhaps a sense of growing ease, and perhaps these 
merry days of the Black Prince and Cressy field lead 
the clerics at this time to certain excesses of garments 
and trappings. In fact they are scorning the tonsure, 
that is the mark of the heavenly kingdom, and distin- 
guishing themselves with locks that hang down to their 
shoulders, with knightly tunics with long hanging 
sleeves, that cover most of their elbows, with knives like 
swords in open view and shoes chequered with red, and 
green, exceedingly long, and variously pinked; with 
cloaks furred on the edges contrary to canonical sanc- 
tion. The clerics of the diocese who pay our proctors’ 
wages when he is in town are therefore shocked one day 
to hear from him of a Convocation-made constitution of 
Archbishop Stratford, enjoining on them to keep their 
tonsure in such manner as befits the clerical estate, and 
to remember that if they offend in future after admoni- 
tion by unreasonably wide sleeves or other such 
frivolities they run a risk of an ipso facto suspension 
from their benefices. 

But the pestilence and the growls of Parliament and 
the preachings of John Wycliffe soon divert clerical 
thoughts to graver things. The sun of the great Edward 
is setting in dishonour, when our proctor rides in no good 
humour to S. Paul’s to do his little best against John of 
Gaunt and the other wicked nobles who have banished 
his loved William of Wykeham from the precincts of the 
Court. When the proctors are gathered around the 
prelates they receive not the usual order to betake them- 
selves to their place beneath the chapter house ; but (the 
Primate Sudbury is too nervous to speak) the brave 
Courtenay of London declares that there shall be no 
grant and no business until the Bishop of Winchester 
takes his seat among the Bishops. Lancaster bows 
before the Church militant, and William of Wykeham is 
restored to his mourning brethren. Still, our proctor 
has a greater and more awful scene to witness, when the 
heretic John Wycliffe marches up the aisle with Percy’s 
merry borderers around him and John of Gaunt at his 
side to take his trial before the prelacy in the Lady 
Chapel. And often in later days will he tell the story 
of how the Bishop of London’s flock came to their chief 
pastor’s rescue, when he was insulted by John of Gaunt’s 
myrmidons and how the aisle of S, Paul’s and the 
streets of London witnessed a scene of riot fitter to have 
been enacted amid the woodlands of Chevy Chase, all 
arranged by the prince of darkness to protect the great 
heresiarch. But the days of Richard the Redless bring 
blacker scenes, the rising of the villeins, Wat Tyler’s raid 
on London, the storming of the Abbeys and the murder 
of the Primate. Our proctor like his brethren thinks 
much of My Lord of Norwich, whose stout arm has 
crushed those miscreant peasants, and though he is no 
especial lover of the “ gentle pardoner”’ he smiles on him 
when he comes to preach for the crusade, that the brave 
Bishop is to lead for the Holy Father Urban against the 
false French Anti-pope Clement. When he gets to S. 
Paul’s he finds the collector of the Holy Father there, 


and gladly votes a subsidy for the crusade. Alas the 
brave Bishop comes to gnef. John of Gaunt and his 
wicked crew laugh at the ecclesiastical soldier, and what 
is left for our Archbishop Courtenay but to denounce the 
simony of inferior clerics and for our proctor and his 
colleagues but to suggest that the Bishops dwell on their 
dioceses and not in the royal Palace; to growl at Papal 
exactions, and even to press on the Commons the evils- 
resulting from the great number of ladies and their 
attendants living at the Court, with the result that one 
of them narrowly escapes the pains of treason. 

However Richard the Redless at last must make way 
for Harry of Bolingbroke and our proctor reports to his. 
brethren that under the brave Arundel’s lead Church and 
State are busy with the incineration of heretics, with a 
view to which the clergy have drawn up articles. Our 
proctor sees John Sawtre and others hauled before the 
episcopate; yet still the Church seems to mend not. She 
is still Rachel weeping for her children being tinable to 
find the true Pope. Our proctor gladly cuts off Peter’s 
pence until Peter’s successor be discovered. With less. 
pleasure he votes supplies for England’s represen- 
tatives at the Courts of Pisa, Constance and Basil; 
but when it comes to a question of the Council of 
Ferrara the proctors of the clergy at last vote: 
nothing. The good pious sixth Henry is keenly in-. 
terested in the union of the Greek and Latin churches- 
at Ferrara. He further is grieved that his faithful 
clergy are so often inquieted and molested by evil- 
doers on the way to Convocation: so with the assent 
of his Lords and Commons he grants them such liberty, 
and defence in tarrying and returning as the Peers and 
Commonalty of the realm called to the King’s Parlia- 
ment do enjoy. Meanwhile the powers of our proctors. 
are growing. With the representatives of the Cathedral 
and Monastic Chapters, they now form a real Lower 
House, and under the rule of good Archbishop Chicele- 
they are allowed to elect their own Prolocutor or speaker ;. 
and their first choice falls on the greatest of English. 
canonists, Chicele’s Dean of Arches, William Lyndwood. 
Alas clerics of a later age will have too good cause to com- 
plain that Lyndwood writes in his book of the Lower- 
House more like an archiepiscopal official than a 
Prolocutor. 

These increased powers are well; but still though the 
clergy continue to talk of poorness of livings and the 
need of good preferment for graduates, their voices, 
like their Church bells, are pretty well hushed amid 
the clash of arms that herald the triumph of the 
House of York. Still in one of the dread years that falls 
betwixt the bloody snowdrifts of Towton and the Hell- 
wrought mists of Barnet, our Church takes opportunity 
again to consider the clerical wardrobe. The Provincial. 
Council enacts and ordains that “no priest or clerk do- 
wear any garment but what is close before nor wholly 
open, nor any bordering of skins or furs on the lower 
edges or circumference.” For the rest our Proctor is 
busy voting tenth on tenth for the fourth Edward’s 
pleasures. 

At last however Bosworth Field has ended the civil) 
strife; the roses are blended, and the true kingmaker 
Archbishop Morton gives the clerics at S. Paul’s a heavy 
bill of fare to discuss, not only the usual tenth, but the 
observation of the Feast of the Transfiguration, the 
correction of the morals of the clergy, and the armed 
defence of Christendom against the Turk. For the last — 
the clergy who some years ago were not so eager on the - 
subject make a good grant. The second point at least: 
gives our proctor, when he returns to the country, some - 
awful stories to relate of the tavern haunting propensi- 
ties of London clerics. Time goes on and still the 
Church’s troubles remain and heretics grow more auda- 
cious. The seventh Henry has made way for bluff Hal. 
Hal’s friend the young Dean of Lincoln, Wolsey, has in . 
view a grant of four-tenths for the coming war. When 
however our proctor has entered S. Paul’s and heard 
the Mass of the Holy Spirit he listens to a sermon from . 
the Dean, Master Colet, the like of which he has never 
heard before, and which drives even the four-tenths 
from his brain. It is not, he is told, new Constitutions 
that the Church needs, but to observe those which she 
already has. ‘ You desire”’, cries the preacher, ‘‘to be 
honoured by the people, it is well. Therefore desiring 
honour, first rule well, and labour in word and deed, and: | 
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then the people will hold you in honour.” Stranger 

even than the sermon is the question asked in Convoca- 

tion : Is there Scriptural authority for the death penalty 

on heretics? Truly our Convocation man’s medieval 

~~ are over; but his later story we must tell another 
e. 


_ HIPPOLYTUS ON THE MODERN STAGE. 


Ta KS to the New Century Theatre, Professor 
Gilbert Murray’s translation of the Hippolytus 
was produced last week at the Lyric. I went to the 
second of three performances, and went very eagerly, as 
always to anything that is outside the arid little area of 
commerce. I was determined to enjoy it. It was my 
sacred duty to enjoy it. All my colleagues on the daily 
press had epjoyed it immensely. I felt that they were 
rather proud of themselves for having done so. I 
would do so, but my pride should be dissembled. Such 
a mood as this, I recognised, was a rather dangerous 
mood. It might tempt me to pretence. The fear 
of pretending to enjoy the thing made me 
morbidly self-conscious. Even before the end of Aphro- 
dite’s initial speech, I caught myself wondering whether 
I were really and truly falling under the poet’s spell, and 
had a vague suspicion that I wasn’t. Soon the vague 
Suspicion became a shrewd one, and later a certainty. 
Came the son of Theseus with his huntsmen to lay the 
fresh-gathered garland at the feet of Artemis; and came 
the chorus of women, singing the secret sorrow of 
Phaedra; yet came not I under the poet’s spell. Poet’s ? 
The apostrophe should be after the s. For Professor 
Murray is no pedant: he is that rare creature, a scholar 
with a bloom upon his scholarship. As translator of 
Euripides, he is a poet in the service of a poet. Already 
I had read his version, and marvelled at the skill and 
beauty of it. The choice of metre—rhyming pentametres 
—had seemed to me most felicitous, as rendering the 
sweetness of Greek iambics more nearly than it could be 
rendered through English blank verse. And the Choruses, 
in their various metres, rose in real lyric waves. All the 
verse, throughout the play, was vivid and (rarer quality) 
vocal. And yet, in the theatre, I was not happy. I 
blushed for myself. My friend Mr. Grein has recalled 
the fact that Euripides was born more than two thousand 
three hundred years ago; and “the thought is apt”, 
says he, “to scorch our cheeks with a flame of shame”. 
I, too, was wishing, amidst my blushes that Euripides 
had been born among us. But my wish was not formed 
by creditable wrath that we, with all our modern appli- 
ances, cannot produce so great a dramatic genius as 
could those poor benighted Athenians. My wish 
came of the base conviction that, if Euripides 
were a living dramatist, I could appreciate him 
better than I can appreciate him as he was, in the 
modern theatre. The modern theatre — “voila 
l’ennemi”! Three years ago I saw at Bradfield College 
a performance of the Agamemnon. The memory of that 
day abides with me as the memory of a true esthetic 
delight. This month, another Greek play is to be done 
at Bradfield; and I doubt not that the Alcestis will 
enthral me there as did the Agamemnon. For the 
proper enjoyment of a Greek play, circumstances are 
everything. One must-I, at least, in my unimagina- 
tiveness, must—have that which switches the play out 
of the present into its own past. Firstly, the play must 
be acted in the original Greek. As I have said, I cannot 
imagine a more skilful and beautiful translation of a 
Greek play than Professor Murray’s of the Hippolytus. 
But so remote a thing from me is Greek drama that 
even the best setting of it in my own language is fatal 
to my receptivity. Secondly, the play must be acted in 
some such theatre as that for which it was written, and 
by which it was conditioned. I am no pillar of the 
Elizabethan Stage Society. I regard that institution as 
premature. Elizabethan drama is still near enough to 
us to dispense with any archaistic mode of presentment. 
There are, indeed, in Elizabethan drama many things 
which only through modern presentment can gain the 
exact value at which the Elizabethan dramatists were 
aiming. But Greek drama is on quite another plane. 
Realism is fatal to it. The sharp, minute effects of the 
modern theatre do but make its sublimity a kind of 


baldness. It needs the open air. Itself a sacrament, it 
needs the sacramental sky above it. Itself so simple and so 
ideal, it needs a — mechanism that shall keep it from 
all contact with reality. At Bradfield, thanks to a happy 
freak of nature wrought on by art and archeology, 
there is a real Greek theatre. In our midst there, 
beneath us, the chorus circles round a little altar; and 
above them is the royal palace, with its three doors, 
Nothing is there amiss—nothing to intrude modern 
thoughts on us. We are Athenians in Athens. In our 
veins flows the blood of the heroes represented on the 
stage; and we, with them, are in the power of the gods. 
It may be that even in the auditorium of the Lyric 
Theatre some people may have abandoned themselves 
even thus. Happy people! For me that row of foot- 
lights, shining on that excellent scenery, was a fast link 
to the inappropriate present. Self-detachment, self-aban- 
donment, were impossible. Some of the ladies in the 
chorus evidently wore corsets beneath their draperies ; 
and that seemed to me a symbol of the whole matter. 
Artemis came strolling sedately from the prompt side, 
through the well-painted glade, mounted a step or two 
of the palace, and stood beneath a dreadful little statue 
of herself. Aphrodite had stood on the side beneath an 
equally dreadful little statue of herself. Why these two 
statues? They may have had in themselves some kind 
of archeological justification (though they certainly had 
none, and no reason of any sort, on the stage). From 
my distance they looked as if they might be Tanagra 
figures, enlarged and gaudily painted; but they looked 
much more like German angels of wax, adapted. In 
any case, I never saw a more ignoble effect. 1 suppose 
their purpose was to distinguish as goddesses the two 
figureswho stood underthem. But the effect was ludicrous, 
as any one could have foreseen. The King and Queen of 
England, when they particularly wish toimpress us with 
theirhigh estate, do not go and stand beside theireffigiesat 
Madame Tussaud’s. They drive out in the state coach. 
Similarly, Aphrodite and Artemis at the Lyric should 
have appeared on some modified form of the @eodoyeior. 
They could not, of course, have appeared, in the old 
style, on the roof of the palace. The best way would 
have been for them to appear simply through the royal 
door. As it was, they were ridiculous. But, after all, 
could they, in any case, have impressed me rightly ? 
Not in the modern theatre. Olympians won’t do there. 
And, if they won’t do, how am I to be impressed by the 
play itself? For on the grandeur and awfulness of 
these Olympians all the play depends. Take from me 
the illusion of their grandeur and awfulness—that 
illusion which is mine in reading the original version to 
myself, and were mine in seeing a thoroughly archaic 
performance—and for me, thus shown, what remains. 
Unless I believe that the persons of the play are but 
puppets worked by all-jealous powers from above, the 
play has no meaning for me at all. Judged as a 
whole, it becomes (despite manifold details of — 
and truth) at once hideous, incoherent, and unreal. 
Losing the illusion of Olympus, and hampered with the 
illusion of free will, one judges the story from a modern 
standpoint. It becomes a modern story. Colonel Smith 
is ordered to South Africa. He leaves behind him Mrs, 
Smith, and a young man who is his illegitimate son. 
This young man is of character so consciously blameless 
that some people think him rather a prig. But... you 
may parallelise the rest for yourself. Having done so, you 
can imagine the effect that the Hippolytus had on mein 
the modern theatre. 

Even in ideal conditions, one would have to confess 
that the play does not show Euripides at his best. And 
no one, t fancy, would be quicker to make this con- 
fession than Euripides himself. As it stands, the 
os he was written to conciliate the Athenian 
public. There had been a previous version, tradition- 
ally known to us as the Hippolytus Veiled. Therein 
Phaedra told her love to Hippolytus, was rejected by 
him, and straightway accused him before Theseus ; 
seeing him dead, she was stricken by remorse, and killed 
herself. That is a strong and straightforward story. 
But the Athenian public flinched from it, and Euripides 
proceeded to write the second version. Herein the great 
scene between ~~ and Phaedra is shirked. 
Hippolytus hears of Phaedra’s love only through the 
agency of an indiscreet nurse, And even weaker than this 
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“alteration is the manner of Phaedra’s death and revenge. 


To take a living vengeance by making a false accusa- 
tion, and to kill oneself for remorse, is a natural tragic 
development. But to kill oneself and leave a false accu- 
sation against the living is as unnatural as it is ignoble. 
However, the Athenians accepted the revised version of 
what they had rejected. Like our own public, evidently 
they were tolerant of an unpleasant play so long as there 
was not in it much truth to nature. I offer this deduc- 
tion to Mr. Grein, in the hope that it may somewhat 
subdue that frequent “flame of shame.” 

The performance of the play was wonderfully good, 
considering that all the performers, with one exception, 
had been chosen from among the younger mimes, and 
considering how little experience these younger mimes 
have had in this kind of work. Miss Olive, as Phaedra, 
and Mr. Webster as Hippolytus, and Mr. Brydone, as 
Theseus, all comported themselves with the proper 
dignity and restraint, and all spoke the long speeches 
with admirable clearness and sense of rhythm. The 
most salient success was that of Mr. Granville Barker, as 
the bondsman who brings the news of Hippolytus’ 
death. Beginning in a low key, his voice rose by subtle 
gradations to the highest pitch of passion, and then, 
towards the end, gradually declined till it sank into 
silence. A fine achievement in declamation, and worthy 
of the speech itself. As the speech was written so was 
it spoken, with just that mastery of climax and anti- 
climax which makes an artistic whole. 

Max BEERBOHM. 


THE CITY. 


HE position of the money market in regard to the 
Stock Exchange is of course primarily reflected in 
the quotations for the finer securities. Given the con- 
ditions which exist at present in the more speculative 
securities—which woulddivert a certain amountof capital 
in periods of activity—the effect of cheap money becomes 
more pronounced in the markets in the better 
class stocks. This is what has actually occurred 
during the past week. There has been practically a 
state of stagnation in American railroad shares and in 
the mining markets, but considerable activity in Consols 
and Colonial stocks which have been largely bought. 
As far as one can judge the present ease in money is 
likely to become even greater and a reduction in the 
Bank rate during the next two weeks is extremely prob- 
able. The municipalities are apparently determined to 
take every advantage of the opportunity, although we 
trust that the rebuff which West Ham and Middlesex have 
just received will induce investors to consider carefully 
before making application for the loans which are certain 
to come before the public—we do not mean to suggest that 
there are not manycorporations which manage their finan- 
ces quite admirably but discrimination is necessary and 
must tend to the ultimate advantage of all concerned. 

The statement of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada 
took the market by surprise as it was not anticipated 
that the increase would be more than about {£20,000 
whereas the actual result was an increase of £43,000, of 
which sum {40,700 is in respect of the main line. As this 
increase has arisen chiefly from a reduced expenditure we 
have endeavoured to ascertain from a reliable source 
whether these figures have been possible at the expense 
of proper provision for upkeep and reasonable better- 
ments. We have every assurance that this is not so, 
that the economies have been effected without impair- 
ing the future state of the line in any sense and this 
statement must be reassuring to many investors in this 
country who are interested in the stock. 

The foreign markets have been mainly occupied in 
Japanese stocks which have quite naturally been 
extremely firm on the recent Japanese victories. We 
understand that there have been inquiries made by 
ag me as to investment in the internal loan shortly to 

issued in Japan but we are quite unable to appre- 
ciate—apart possibly from sentiment—the desire to 
apply for a local loan when the loans dealt in here offer 
a much freer market and are better secured. Any one 
wishing to invest in Japanese securities should buy the 
bonds of the loans recognised io London. 


The South African mining markets have been very 
quiet until the latter end of the week when some 
stimulus was afforded from buying orders coming from the 
Cape—and certainly the recent speeches of Mr. Leopold 
Albu at Johannesburg assisted to promote the feeling of 
doubt as to the future. The corrective to Mr. Leopold 
Albu’s gloomy forebodings was forthcoming in the state- 
ment made by Lord Milner as to the finances of the 
Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. That mistakes 
have been made in some details of administration are 
certain but the economies which are now being effected, 
without detriment to the services we believe, must be of 
assistance to the general state of the country ; we should 
recommend the holders of South African shares not to 
become nervous. 

The death of Mr. Percy Tarbutt has removed the last 
of a trio of men who were intimately connected with the 
affairs of the West African market and we much fear 
that until the finances of many of the companies are 
taken in hand by a strong group there will be little 
chance of any improvement in this section. Many of the 
companies have been over capitalised, many have money 
and no good properties, while others have sound proper- 
ties and little money. Further there is no general 
association as to policy, whereby economies of adminis- 
tration might be made and with but few exceptions an 
attitude of ‘‘ drift”” has been acquiesced in by the share- 
holders who do nothing but lament the wretched state 
of affairs. There is great scope for the right man in 
West African mining affairs, if the shareholders of the 
companies which naturally group themselves would wake 
up to the facts. , 


WINDING UP A LIFE OFFICE. 


F it were possible to write a full account of the 
I Absolute Life Assurance Company we should have 
one of the most interesting chapters of modern life assur- 
ance history. It is not likely however that such a record 
will ever be compiled, since there is probably no one 
who possesses, or who could obtain, the information 
requisite for the purpose. The Life Assurance Companies’ 
Acts contain elaborate regulations for the winding up 
of an insurance company, and if the Absolute were taken 
as an instance of the working of the Acts we should have 
peculiarly cogent evidence of the total futility of their 
provisions. 

The Company was founded in 1894, and in the course 
of its brief career issued capital to the amount of about 
£82,000, the whole of which appears to have been lost. 
In addition to the share capital the Company raised 
£20,000 by means of debentures, and the most hopeful 
outlook of the debenture-holders only shows a very small 
return, and they may consider themselves fortunate if 
they receive anything at all. In 1902, eight years after 
the formation of the Company, a receiver was appointed 
and a petition presented for the winding up of the Com- 
pany. The two years that have elapsed since the 
appointment of the receiver have been occupied by 
numerous actions, brought for the purpose of settling 
the rival claims of various interested parties. The pro- 
ceedings have at last reached a stage at which a meet- 
ing of policy-holders has been called for the purpose of 
agreeing to a scheme of arrangement under which the 
insurance contracts are to be taken over by the Profits 
and Income Insurance Company. The only satisfactory 
feature in the whole record of the Company is that 
sufficient money remains to provide for the life assur- 
ance contracts. That this is so is due to the existence 
of the parliamentary deposit of £20,000, which however 
was Claimed by the debenture-holders, although it now 
appears to be available for the policy-holders as 
obviously contemplated by the framers of the Life 
Assurance Acts. 

In addition to the receipt of £82,000 for shares and 
£20,000 for debentures, the Company received over 
£30,000 in premiums, making a total of more than 
£130,000. The amount of the claims paid to policy- 
holders was quite small, and it appears that the total 
funds now remaining in the possession of the receiver 
amount to about £24,000, in addition probably to calls 
upon unpaid share capital, as to the amount of which we 
have no information. 
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During the time that the Company was doing business 
as a life assurance company it paid for commission and 
expenses considerably more than the amount received in 

emiums, and we doubt if any company ever crowded 
into soshort a period as that for which the Absolute 
existed so much hitigation as this office experienced. 
The number of solicitors and other people who have 
assisted in the process of distributing the assets of the 
concern is legion, and it would be interesting when all is 
over to ascertain the proportion of the assets that has 
been swallowed up in costs. 

From an insurance point of view the Company worked 
on bad lines throughout. It commenced by issuing 
policies of a kind which, if not actuarially unsound, were 
practically unworkable, and in its subsequent experi- 
ments with policies it never produced a single attractive 
scheme. Its board of directors was a veritable kaleido- 
scope. The managers succeeded to a remarkable extent 
in obtaining the support of many wealthy men and of a 
few people of some position ; but a very short experience 
of the way in which the affairs of the Society were being 
managed sufficed to produce the retirement of every one 
who valued his reputation. Such retirements were fre- 
quently preceded or followed by recriminations and legal 
semen but long after the ultimate failure of the 

mpany became perfectly certain efforts were made to 
obtain fresh capital to keep the affair going a little longer 
and these efforts were not without success. 

A more sorry story of failure and mismanagement 
from start to finish it would be impossible to conceive. 
A more dilatory and expensive process of winding up it 
would be hard to imagine, and this latter process is by 
no means concluded even now. Happily the Absolute 
is unique among British life offices in almost every 
respect. Through the enormous lapse of discontented 
policy-holders, the assurance contracts were reduced to 
such an extent that the parliamentary deposit suffices 
to meet the liabilities under them. Apart from this one 
tedeeming feature, however, the case of the Absolute 
stands out as a startling example of the hopeless failure 
that bad management can make even of life assurance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIR FREDERICK MAURICE ON SIR JOHN 
MOORE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
May 30, 1904. 

Sir,—I have been glancing through the review of the 
*Diary of Sir John Moore’ in your last number, and 
note with some disappointment that it takes for granted 
the correctness of the reasons given by Sir Frederick 
Maurice for the hurried character of the famous retreat 
to Corunna. The haste which cost the lives of so many 
British soldiers was caused, according to Sir Frederick, 
by sheer waat of provisions ; your reviewer follows him 
and jests at the unwisdom of those who regret that 
Moore did not take advantage of the many splendid 
positions afforded by the Galician defiles, and hold back 
the enemy by rear-guard actions, so that he might 
retreat at his ease. 

Now I happen to have paid particular attention to the 
Corunna retreat, and have looked through many docu- 
ments, especially French ones, which bear on the question 
of provisions. I am forced to conclude that the theory 
that Moore was ‘starved out’ is utterly groundless. He 
had, it is conceded, no great stores at Astorga, from 
which he began his retreat. But écheloned between 
Villafranca and Corunna he had ample depéts. At Villa- 
franca there seem to have been fourteen days provisions 
for the whole army, at Lugo three or four days consump- 
tion, at Betanzos as much, or rather more, finally at 
Corunna, to supply the others, was an accumulation of 
many millions of pounds of biscuit, salt beef, salt pork, 
&c. The gigantic figures of this hoard may be verified 
at the Record Office, and in the Parliamentary Reports of 
1809. If Moore had chosen to march more slowly he could 
have done so : that is proved by the fact that he destroyed 
(or tried to destroy) enormous quantities of stores at 
Villafranca, Lugo and Betanzos. The work was imper- 
fectiy done: at Betanzos alone the French found enough 
biscuit to feed Soult’s army for four days! In fact toa 
large extent the pursuing army lived on Moore’s drop- 


pings. May I finish with two illustrative quotations 
rom officers who served in the retreat ? 

‘With regard to provisions’ says one ‘ the army was 
never really in want of them. The detachments from 
different corps may occasionally not have received their 
regular rations, but this circumstance must wholly be 
imputed to the rapidity of ourmovements. The immense 
force of the enemy found ample means of subsistence: 
they never halted, they were always at our heels.’ 

The other thus describes the destruction of stores at 
Villafranca: ‘The whole town seemed on fire. This 
conflagration was caused by the destruction of stores and 
provisions: so tenacious were the commissariat in pre- 
serving everything for the flames, that they had guards 
posted around the biscuits and salt meat to prevent the 
men, as they passed, from taking anything. But many 
men had the hardiness to stick their bayonets into the 
salt pork which was actually on fire. Officers who had 
slashed at men to prevent this sacrilege against the 
commissariat auto-da-fé, were thankful that night to get 
a slice.’ 

No, Sir, it was not want of provisions, at any rate, 
which caused the rapidity of Moore’s retreat. 

I am, yours faithfully, C. Oman. 

[We propose to discuss this letter next week. Ed. S.R.] 


CONVOCATION AND THE OXFORD THEO- 
LOGICAL SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 

Vincent’s Club, Oxford. May 28, 1904, 
Dear Sir,—Dr. Bigg is correct, as he is a Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History. The Canons of Christ Church are 
all Professors and have the title Dr.: so J. M. is wrong. 
On the other hand he is correct in saying that the 
country clergy came up in large numbers. Further, you 
are correct in the remark about the “ official connection”. 
I hope you will excuse my troubling you, but I presume 

you wish to have the facts correctly given. 
Yours faithfully, A. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Oxford, May 28, 1904. 

Dear Sir,—As a resident member of Convocation, 
who voted at its last meeting, I should like to endorse 
J. M.’s remarks in your issue of to-day with regard to 
the numbers of the country clergy that appeared to vote 
at that meeting. A mere glance at the figures is in itself 
sufficient to prove that a large number of non-residents 
were present. When the resolution was proposed in 
Congregation, scarcely 200 members voted, and for that 
meeting urgent “ whips” had been issued by both sides. 
When the matter came before Convocation about 950 
votes were recorded, a number more than twice as large 
as the whole body of Congregation, assuming that all 
were present. I was present in one of the galleries 
during the whole proceedings ; I thus had an exception- 
ally good view of the meeting, and I confidently assert 
that fully two-thirds of the voters present were clergy- 
men. I also know personally at least six people who 
undertook the task of “‘ whipping up” voters on one side 
or the other, and they have all told me that quite 85 
per cent. of their letters were addressed to country 
clergymen ; in most cases the proportion was even larger. 
I also knew or knew of quite 30 members of my own 
college who came up to vote, and they were all without 
exception country clergymen. Finally, some of the 
colleges provided lunch for those on their books who 
came up to vote ; other lunches were privately provided 
by partisans on the opposing sides. I have inquired as 
to several of these lunches, and in no single case have I 
heard that a non-resident layman was present. In 
these circumstances I cannot help thinking that the 
“ocular evidence”’, on which was based the statement 
that “ the country clergy did not turn up in force at all 
to vote’, must have been furnished by a singularly 
myopic person. I am, Sir, yours sincerely, A. B. 

To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
May 29, 1904. 

S1r,—Excepting one or two misprints in names, your 
account of the recent Convocation at Oxford was prac- 
tically correct. The ‘‘choked pavements” of J. M.’s 
imagination must have had their origin in disappointed 
hopes, and a result which, to use his own metaphor, he 
found it hard to “swallow”. I am inclined to believe 
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that the opprobrious designations mentioned by him as 
levelled at Mr. Allen were either equally imaginary, or 
were uttered in the hearing of a very few. 

That there was some impatience is scarcely sur- 
prising. The day was warm, we were packed close 
together standing, not sitting like the gods in the gallery 
above us, and on the thrones of the red-robed Doctors. 
The Vice-Chancellor arrived much after his time, and 
then we had tostand for a dreary hour or more listening 
to long speeches, though every voter had made up his 
mind, and we had been assured that the ‘‘ debate’’ would 
be merely “ formal”’. 

Perhaps there might have been more patience if 
Dr. Bigg (quantum mutatus from former holders of his 
Professorial Chair) had not so harped upon the claims 
of the “orthodox dissenter”, while declining to define 
that somewhat undefinable abstraction. 

Yours faithfully, Non Puacuir. 


MORES SALOPIENSES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Llanthewy Rectory, Mon., May 26, 1904. 

Honourep Sir,—Every patriotic Salopian must have 
thanked you for your handsom: notice on our dear 
School; but in the tail of your article there is a sting 
which I humbly hasten to extract: it ascribes to 
Salopians “ feri mores.” 

Though a certain ruggedness is often found as a part 
of transparent honesty, nobody in the subjoined list * 
(by no m2ans exhaustive) could be branded as rough; 
it would “ be rough on” them if they were so described. 

Pardon my blatant patriotism, as I am the “ accursed 
thymester”’ (vates sacer) who has written and sung the 
School Carme2n ten tim23 in the past quarter of a 
century. 

Gratefully and truthfully yours, W. A. W. Evans. 


*Sir Philip Sidney, Lord Brooke, the Darwins, the 
Kennedys, the Phayres, Dean Johnson (Wells), Lord 
Hindlip, Dean Scott, Lord Cranbrook, Sir Daniel 
Lysons, Sir Henry Thompson, Archbishop Thomson, 
Lord Thring, Walsham How, Bishop Fraser (Man- 
chester), Sir J. T. Hibbert, Sir H. C. Raikes, Bishop 
Paget, Stanley Weyman. 


* [We did not say, neither did we imply, that there was 
never a Salopian who avoided rough manners. We were 
pointing out an unfortunate and well-known blemish in 
the average boy of a school, whose greatness makes this 
surely removable defect the more regrettable-—Ep. 


S. R.] 


BERWICK TOWN WALLS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
The National Trust, 25 Victoria Street, S.W. 
May 30, 1904. 

Sir,—I am directed to ask your assistance in making 
more generally known the proposal to destroy a part 
of the extremely interesting old town walls of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed. Towns still possessing to any valuable 
extent their ancient walls are very few in number, and 
Berwick ranks among the first three or four of those few. 
Apart jfrom the general antiquarian value which such 
remains always have, these particular walls are of great 
historic interest, for they were erected by King Edward I. 
with whose Scottish policy the Border Town was so 
closely connected. The proposed destruction is to be 
carried out in order that the site may be utilised for 
building ;purposes. Such a proposal seems to the 
National Trust to be extremely unfortunate, and it is 
gteatly to be hoped that the Town Council (which acts 
in this matter for the owners, the freemen of Berwick) 
will reconsider its decision, and will substitute for its 
puaeet policy one of protection and preservation. Reso- 
utions expressing views similar to those held by the 
National Trust have been passed by the Society of Anti- 
quaries, the Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings, the Berwick-upon-Tweed Arts Club, and other 
bodies; Mr. Bryce also is to call the attention of the 
Government to the matter this week in the House of 
‘Commons. It is felt that the more generally known the 
matter becomes, the more generally expressed will be the 
Opinion that valuable antiquities of this kind ought not 
to be demolished. After such general expression of 
pinion the Town Council will not be able to excuse 


their action as having been made in ignorance (as rg! 
such actions have been made in the past), and it wi 
realise that the owners of that which is by no means the 
least important of our national monuments have respon- 
sibilities to the nation at large which ought not to be 
overlooked. 
I am, your obedient servant, 
Bonp, Secretary. 


CANADA AND THE TREATY-MAKING 
POWER.—II. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 

Sir,—The treaty-making claim is pressed on behalf of 
Canada because of the many instances of how, “ in by- 
gone days” (as an Ex-Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
has written) ‘“ British diplomacy has cost Canada dear”. 
The late Sir J. A. Macdonald realised this during the 
negotiations for the Washington Treaty of 1871 when he 
wrote: ‘The American Commissioners have found our 
English friends of so squeezable a nature that their 
audacity has grown beyond all bounds”; adding: 
“Having made up my mind that the Americans want 
everything, and will give us nothing in exchange, one of 
my chief aims now is to convince the British Commis- 
sioners of the unreasonableness of the Yankees”. Dis- 
heartened, he finally wrote: “I am greatly disappointed 
at the course taken by the British Commissioners. 
They seem to have only one thing in their minds— 
that is to return to England with a Treaty in their 
pockets—no matter at what cost to Canada”. And 
the following will show how that diplomacy had an 
historic part. 

British treaty-gifts of Canadian territory commenced 
with the Treaty of Independence, 1782-3, when the 
Ohio and Mississippi Valley of the Canada ceded by 
France to Great Britain in 1763, now comprising the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois (with its 
Chicago), Wisconsin and Minnesota, which had formed 
no part of the revolted thirteen colonies, was gratuitously 
ceded to the United States: “An instance”’, says an 
American author, “of the sacrifice of territory, of 
authority, of sovereignty, and of political prestige, un- 
paralleled in the history of diplomacy ”’. wy 

In 1814 the British army and Canadian militia had 
won back, and held by right of war, parts of Maine and 
Massachusetts to Penobscot, on the Atlantic coast, and 
Michigan and the western territory to Prairie-du-Chien, 
on the Mississippi, and part of Oregon at the Columbia 
river, during the war of 1812-14. But all were restored 
to the United States, without any adjustment of the 
disputed territorial boundaries between Maine and 
Canada; though all the conquered territories were 
rightly claimable under the international doctrine of uti 
possidetis. At that time there was not even an Ameri- 
can sentry on Canadian soil. 

In 1818, another large territory of the French Canada 
of 1763, extending from Lake Superior west, and includ- 
ing the Canadian lands about the upper waters of the 
Mississippi, which the American plenipotentiaries of 
1782 had reported to Congress ‘“‘ were then possessed by 
Great Britain’’, and also including the Red River valley 
which the Hudson Bay Company had granted to Lord 
Selkirk in 1814, and further west to the head waters of 
the Missouri river (now Dakota and adjoining territory), 
“went”, as a Canadian historian has said, “ to satisfy 
the thrifty appetite of the Republic”’. 

In 1842, Lord Ashburton, unconscious of the boundary 
lines on the Franklin “ Red Line Map of 1782”, ceded 
over 4,600,000 acres of Canadian lands to the United 
States; and, by extending Maine 86 miles north into 
Canada, placed a barrier between Montreal and the 
Atlantic. The map had been discovered in the French 
Archives by Dr. Sparks of Harvard University in 1842, 
and forwarded by him to Mr. Webster. In his report 
to the Senate, Dr. Sparks stated that the red boundary 
line on the map “‘is exactly the line now contended for 
by Great Britain”. Greville’s Memoirs record: “ Lord 
Ashburton told me it was very fortunate that the map 
did not turn up in the course of the negotiations. 
Nothing, he said, would ever have induced the Ameri- 
cans to accept that line, and admit our claim; and, with 
such evidence in-our favour, it would have been impos- 
sible for us to concede what we did”. 

In 1846, Oregon, with its splendid harbours on the 
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Pacific Coast—after many years joint occupation by 
Great Britain and the United States, under Spanish (1790) 
and American (1818) treaties which were national 
acknowledgments of a joint sovereignty and territorial 
titl—was also abandoned, and ceded to the United 
States, owing to the British yielding to the American 
politicians’ cry: “54° 40’ or fight”, and also apparently 
agreeing with the United States that it was “a distant 
colonial possession of doubtful value, which Great 
Britain would not long enjoy”, which was enforced by 
Lord Ashburton’s opinion that Great Britain’s right to 
the territory was “‘nothing but a mere question ofhonour’”’. 

In 1871, Britain agreed that the Fenian Raid claims 
of Canada, amounting to over $1,600,000 should be 
made against the United States; but owing to the 
ambiguous wording of the Despatch proposing a treaty 
to settle the Alabama, Canadian, and other claims, the 
United States rejected them. In Hall’s “ International 
Law ’”’, the accountability of the United States was thus 
stated: “It would be difficult to find more typical 
instances of national responsibility assumed by a State 
for such open and notorious acts as the Fenian Raids 
into Canada, and by way of complicity after such acts.” 

The “scant consideration” which Canada’s protest 
— the appointment by the United States Govern- 
of declared partisans, as “impartial jurists of repute ’’, 
to the Alaska Tribunal “received from the Colonial 
Office” ; and the miscarriage of justice charged by the 
two British-Canadian jurists, justify Canada’s demand 
for larger Treaty-making powers. at miscarriage is, 
by the British-Canadian jurists, attributed to Lord 
Alverstone’s joining with the disqualified American 
members, and after, in his published judgment, finding 
all points in favour of Canada on the question: ‘“‘ What 
Channel is Portland Channel?” altering the course of 
the boundary line from the north entrance into Portland 
Channel claimed by Great Britain, and deflecting it into 
the south entrance which neither Government had 
claimed. The Tribunal had before it the Treaty direc- 
tion that ‘“‘the line shall ascend to the north along 
Portland Channel”; and also the learned President’s 
findings of fact, three of which were: (1) that in 1835, 
Russia’s actions practically admitted that Tongas Island 
—immediately north of the British claimed entrance— 
was “‘on the frontier of the Russian straits” ; and (2) that 
in 1863 it was “ on the northside of Portland Channel” ; 
and (3) that in 1869, the United States’ actions prac- 
tically admitted that it was ‘‘on the boundary between 
Alaska and British Columbia ”’—the crucial facts in con- 
troversy. But the answer of the majority is not the 
logical sequence of these findings of fact, nor a compli- 
ance with the “north” course directed by the Treaty ; 
and the result is that two islands which were hose 
within the sovereignty of Great Britain as part of the 
Dominion of Canada, are ceded to the United States. 
A comparison of the printed judgment giving the 
findings, with a map, will substantiate this. 

Then as to Lynn Canal. By the Law of Nations it is 
an inland territorial water, and subject to inland sove- 


reignty, as if it were land; the same as the Bristol | 


Channel, the Wash, Solway Firth, Southampton Water, 
and other British territorial waters ; as also Chesapeake 
Bay, Delamere Bay, and Boston Harbour. But the 
majority of the Tribunal holds that the inland territorial 
waters of Lynn Canal are ‘“‘Ocean’’—thereby giving 
two inconsistent meanings to the same term in the one 
instrument, and also varying the recognised interpreta- 
tion given to the term “Ocean” by International Law. 
Thus Canada’s territorial rights over its upper shores, 
and her maritime access to the Pacific Ocean along the 
narrow strip of the 600 miles of Alaskan coast, are now 
effectually, and forever, barred. 

Apparently a diplomatic and disastrous compromise, 
rather than a judicial decision by “impartial jurists of 
repute”, overshadows this Alaska Boundary Award. 
To the President of the United States it has been “ the 
greatest diplomatic victory of the United States during 
the present generation”. And, when added to Canada’s 
previous diplomatic dismemberments of her original 
territorial heritage, emphasises the claim now formulated 
for enlarged Treaty-making powers “subject to the veto 
of the Sovereign”’, and also to the Imperial interests of 
the Great Empire of which Canada is one of the nation 
communities. Tuomas Hopeins, 


REVIEWS. 


PAINTER AND SOCIETY LADY. 


“Memoirs of Madame Vigée Lebrun.” Translated’ by 
Lionel Strachey. London: Grant Richards. 1904. 
12s. 

EW women are painters, fewer still tolerable painters, 

and not more than three or four have at any time 
achieved the extraordinary success, and established the 
lasting fame, of Louise Vigée Lebrun. Celebrated, féted, 
honoured throughout Europe, her Memoirs are the 
record of one long triumph, from the age of fifteen when 
she was already besieged with orders to paint portraits, 
and “ going out into the best society”’, till her death in 

1842, at the age of eighty-seven. The words quoted 

above form the epitome of her life. Although a hard- 

working and genuine artist, Madame Lebrun was essen- 
tially a woman of the world, she loved “the best 
society’, and tasted with delight the fruits of her 
labours—the friendship and hospitality of the great. 
Women are nearly always aristocrats by nature, they 
would not destroy but admire and imitate the glories 
above them. The Revolution meant to Madame Lebrun 
chiefly the disturbance of a delightful régime, the cruel 
destruction of an order of things, which was, as far as 
she was concerned, perfectly satisfactory and admirable. 

Marie Antoinette, who, after the death of Drouais, sat 

to her for many portraits, was her gracious friend; the 

King had expressed his desire to be painted by her; it 

is therefore not surprising that the favoured court 

painter was an ardent Bourbonist, that she could not 
endure the parvenu Buonaparte court, and that even after 
the reign of terror was ended, she did not at once return 
to France, but preferred the established glories of other 

European courts. Exile was for one so fortunate merely a 

further opportunity for success, the opening to a wider 

fame—in Italy, Germany, Austria, Russia, and England, 
she added to her already considerable acquaintance 
yet more delightful Duchesses, condescending friendly 

Royalties, and fascinating Ambassadresses—all of whom 

she painted well because she genuinely liked them, 

and thoroughly appreciated their charms. Her excep- 
tional prudence and good sense, and perhaps her 
unusual virtue, prevented her from exciting the jealousy 
of her patronesses, and kept the friends won by her 
personal charm, her vivacity, and her extraordinary 
talent. Here was no uncomfortable genius, no morbid 
or ambitious temperament, fevered with the insatiable 
desire of the true artist, but a pleasant, cheerful, 
attractive and thoroughly feminine personality—and it 
naturally succeeded. Although after seeing Raphaels 
and Rubens, she felt regrets that she could not 
afford the time for imaginative subject-pictures, 
she was content to paint the portraits in which 
she really excelled, and for which she was so amply 
remunerated. And her contentment was fortunate, 
for she was a woman of but average intellect ; her ideas 
were mediocre and conventional. She observed 
accurately and shrewdly, and had taste and good sense, 
but she was neither profoundly reflective nor vividly 
imaginative. Her Memoirs are reduced by about a third 
in the present English translation, and though what is 
omitted is of equal interest with what is included, it 
must be confessed that the book is long enough. The 
omissions are chiefly accounts of expeditions and visits 
to various places of interest in Italy andin England, and 
long and not very luminous criticisms of works of art. 

In some passages, however, the sense is obscured, and 

the point quite lost, by the absurdly prudish excision of 

necessary and inoffensive details. 

Madame Lebrun wrote, as she painted, with elegance 
and refinement, expressing herself with propriety and 
lucidity, and with great care for the finish of every 
phrase. The careless, ungrammatical constructions 
and ugly slipshod phrases which abound in the English 
version must not be attributed toher. The translation, 
if on the whole adequate, does not convey the charm of 
the original, nor is it always even accurate. ‘“ Remar- 
quable pour leur composition” is unfortunately rendered 
by “ of rather unusual conception ”’ ; “‘ mon imagination 
attristée . . . cessait de s’exercer sur mon art” is not “‘ my 
broken spirit . . . shut itself to my art”; nor is “en 
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pied” “full figure”. A curious mistake makes nonsense 
of “‘Lorsque j’arrivais 4 St. Petersbourg il y avait 
plusieurs années que le Prince Potemkin était mort,” 
which is translated, “At the time of my reaching St. 
Petersburg, Prince Potemkin had already been there 
some years.” Again Catherine’s saying “ 4 ne suis pas 
connaisseur mais amateur ” is clumsily and unnecessarily 
turned into “I am not an adept, but a fancier.” 

By far the most interesting portion of the book is the 
visit to Russia—Madame Lebrun, always prepossessed in 
favour of a reigning sovereign, has nothing but praise 
for the Russian Court and Government. She finds the 
condition of the serf enviable, and is quite convinced 
that Catherine does all that is possible for her people. 
On the whole she draws an attractive picture of Russian 
life. ‘‘ The common people of Russia are in general ugly, 
but their behaviour is at once simple and dignified, and 
they are the best creatures in the world. Their good 
and quiet behaviour, surprising in men little beyond 
barbarism, is attributed by many to the system of 
servitude they are under. As for me, I believe the 
reason to be that the Russians are extremely religious ”’. 
The hospitality of all classes filled her with amazement : 
“a well-recommended stranger was never under the 
necessity of having recourse to an inn”, and even in the 
country travellers were “‘ everywhere lodged and fed with 
such liberality that their purses had become almost 
useless”. The urbanity and fine manners of the rich, the 
magnificence and taste of their establishments, the intelli- 

ence and honesty of the r, fill her with admiration. 

he draws an admirable, if somewhat flattered, portrait 
of Catherine, and does full justice to her extraordinary 
vitality, her simplicity and good-nature, her power of 
fascination, her tremendous energy, her brilliant intelli- 
gence, her indomitable will, and her magnificent ideas for 
the improvement of Russia. Madame Lebrun is the 
more magnanimous in her panegyrics of the great 
Empress, as, according to Waliszewski, Catherine found 
but little pleasure in her society, and considered her 
pictures so bad “that one must have a very distorted 
sense of things to paint like that”. The ambition of 
Catherine made her a collector of books and pictures, 
but she had little genuine taste in either art or 
literature. 

On her return to France in 1801, Madame Lebrun, it 
it is probable, found herself supplanted by Gérard as a 
society portrait-painter, and the following year paid a 
visit to England. Mr. Strachey omits many of the 
English adventures, and her amusing account of her search 
for a quiet house in London. She put up first at the 
Hotel Brunet in Leicester Square, but the poet Grand- 
maison walked up and down all night in a room over- 
head, so she moved to Beck Street, and then to a house 
in Portman Square. Here she was tormented by the 
screeches of a noisy bird, and was told that the bodies of 
two slaves were buried in the cellar; so she fled to 
Maddox Street, which was damp, but there she remained. 
She was surprised at the brutality of certain scenes in 
the street. “It is not rare to see boxers fighting and 
wounding each other to the point of drawing blood. 
Far from such a spectacle seeming to shock the people 
looking on, they give them glasses of gin to stimulate their 
zeal. Sunday in London is as dismal as the climate.” 
The damp and fog, which nearly killed Watteau, she 
found destructive to her paintings. The fashionable 
“routs” were even less to her liking than the dull 
Empire parties in Paris, the men and women keeping 
apart, and all observing the most profound silence. 

owever she stayed three years in England, painting 
the portraits of such distinguished persons as Lord 
Byron and the Prince of Wales, andshe soon formed an 
intimate circle to her taste. 

It is characteristic of Madame Lebrun’s absorption in 
her own work and social successes that she never speaks 
in her Memoirs, beyond passing references to contempo- 
Tary artists, of the extraordinary development in French 
art which took place during her long life, changes no 
less violent than the revolution in the social and political 
order of things. In 1755 the year of her birth (wrongly 
given as 1756) Fragonard and Nattier were still painting, 
and she outlived Prudhon and Gros. In 1761 Diderot’s 
attack on the artificiality of Boucher, and Winckelman’s 
“L’art dans l’antiquité ” started a reaction in favour 
of “‘le grand goftt sévére et antique”, and the elegant 


comedies of the fétes galantes, the subtle indiscretions 
of Lavreince and Baudouin, the exquisite grace of 
Fragonard, the sentimental affected simplicity of Greuze, 
were replaced by the frigid Greco-Roman tirades and 
spectacles of David and his followers, who, scarce 
established in favour, gave way in turn to the “ Barbus” 
and Romanticists of 1800. 

The work of Madame Lebrun was essentially Louis 
Seize in feeling, and shows little more of the changing. 
spirit of the age than what may be discerned in the style 
of costume. Her excellence lay in the refinement and. 
elegance of her manner, in the happy disposition 
and ingenious arrangement of her subject, and the 
faithfulness of the likeness. A criticism of the 
Salon of 1785 in the “ Mercure de France” says, 
“Sa couleur est ferme, variée, locale ; mérite bien rare, 
et trop peu apprécié . . . un des plus habiles coloristes 
de notre siécle.” She was most successful with. 
women, her touch was too feminine and her manner 
too theatrical and affected for the portraiture of men. 
Her treatment of stuffs was much praised at the time, 
but the effect of her material seems now a little hard and 
stiff, in spite of the careful finish. When in London, she 
was astonished at the indefinite treatment of hands. 
and clothes in the pictures of Reynolds. She loved ex- 
plicitness and completeness of execution in even the 
smallest accessory. 

Her industry was indefatigable. Pillet says she painted 
662 portraits, 200 landscapes, and 15 subject pictures, 
She is represented in the National Gallery by a single 
picture, the portrait of herself, painted in emulation of the 
brilliant sunshine effect in Rubens’ “Straw Hat”. It is 
a graceful, distinguished piece of work, the expression is 
vivacious and intelligent, the lighting delicately clear 
and radiant, rather than glowing and brilliant. In 
the Wallace Collection there is “‘The Boy in Red”, 
admirable in tone and colour; and a characteristic 
portrait of Madame Perrégaux, elegant, clear and vivid, 
but with that curious thin hardness of effect observable. 
in the “Straw Hat” portrait. 


A CAREER CARVED WITH THE SWORD. 


“From Kabul to Kumassi”. By Sir J. Willcocks. 
London: Murray. 1904. 2Is. net. 


+ O profession offers a fairer field of success, with- 
out partiality or favour, than the army of the 
King”. These are Sir James Willcocks’ parting words. 
We are glad that at any rate one distinguished soldier feels 
himself able to say as much. Certainly his own career 
goes far to prove his proposition. One of a family of 
gifted brothers, Sir James Willcocks owes his advancement 
to his own qualities and character, as did the others to 
theirs. At every stage he triumphed over circumstances 
by readiness, resource and determination, backed by a 
considerable power of organisation and by a faculty for 
managing inferior races which was no doubt called out 
by his birth and early residence in India. Strangely 
enough though he was born, brought up and spent his 
early service there, he does not belong to the Indian 
Army and was never attached to a native regiment. 
Still his duties and his sport brought him in close and 
constant contact with all castes and classes and he dis- 
plays a singularly just and shrewd appreciation of their 
qualities. His remarks on the characteristics of the 
different races who take service in the Indian Army show 
a keen discrimination of their good and bad points, 
This faculty stood him in good stead when he had to 
deal with the various African races by whose agency his 
greatest undertaking was successfully accomplished. 

Sir James Willcocks, like many another distinguished 
soldier, did not win his first distinction in the purely 
militant branch of his profession. A man in his position 
has to take his opening where he can find it. He found 
his in the Transport Department—a business which 
offers few chances of glory and requires special power of 
organisation, and endurance combined with infinite 
patience and temper. Ready audacity can sometimes 
do great things, as this friendless subaltern showed, 
when he bluffed his way to the front on the outbreak of 
the Kabul War in 1879. Once at the front, however, 
the young officer, who managed to explain away his 
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escapade, proved that impudence was not his only 
equipment and he returned at the close of the campaign 
with his reputation established as a “tail twister” who 
always got through. An acceptable place was found for 
him when the department was shortly after reorganised. 
ies reassuring, after all that has been said about its 
efects in war, to find aman of Sir James Willcocks’ 
experience able now to speak in praise of the “ Splendid 
Transport Corps” with which the Indian Army is 
furnished to-day. What has been done in the last few 
onths in Tibet in the face of stupendous natural 
difficulties justifies his estimate of its efficiency. 
‘ The Transport department carried him to many 
strange places. The melancholy episode of Suakim, a 
cheerful experience of Assam with its splendid big game 
shooting, fighting on the Burmese frontier and a useful 
residence at Manipur were followed by a brief return to 
the humdrum life of cantonments as adjutant of his 
regiment. Willcocks however was too active a man to 
be left long at mere routine, and the Chin Lushai expedi- 
tion gave him a fresh glimpse of dangerous bush fighting 
with savage frontier tribes. In this campaign he con- 
tributed largely to the success by killing both the chief 
of the enemy and his son with his own hand. His 
services were recognised by a Staff appointment, but 
scarcely had he settled quietly at Delhi than the 
Manipur disaster set him again on the war-path as Chief 
Transport Officer. On the events of that episode Sir 
ames does not care to dwell. Perhaps the less said 
about it the better. His own share in the swift and 
complete retribution which followed was but a repetition 
of his previous experiences on the Burmese frontier and 
forced him when all was over to return to Europe to 
recruit his health. From that time his record of Indian 
service is chiefly one of arduous sport till a fresh out- 
break on the N.W. frontier brought him up again as 
Adjutant General of the Tochi Field Force. No sooner 
was that trying campaign over than a new and wide 
sphere of activity was opened up to him as second in 
command of the forces in Nigeria. 

It is at this point that the narrative, hitherto of 
personal interest, becomes of historic value. It is 
an intensely interesting story, of the competition 
and conflict with the French for the disputed 
territories in the Niger country where the prompt- 
ness, courage and tenacity of the English leaders 
enabled them to hold their own against aggression and 
intrigue and where nothing but the forbearance and 
discretion displayed by both parties avoided an Anglo- 
French War. Some of the country thus bravely won 
has been utilised as a concession to France to secure the 
agreement just concluded. Little though they knew it, 
Lugard and Willcocks in the Niger Valley were winning 
back the French shore for the Newfoundlanders and 
=" to the stability of the British position in 

gypt. 

From the Niger, Sir James Willcocks was called awa 
to take command of the expedition in relief of Kumassi. 
More than once the reader of this story will be tempted 


to 

difficulties, sufferings and dangers that at every step had 
to be encountered and overcome. Side by side with this 
narrative read Lord Wolseley’s account of the Ashanti 
campaign of 1874, and you cannot help marvelling at 
the men who could do in the rainy season with native 
troops what Sir Garnet did in the dry season with 
British. This, however, is a misleading comparison, for 
Sir James had only to deal with a remnant of a 
dominion which Wolseley had broken up. 


THE CRUX OF THE SEVEN YEARS WAR. 


“La Guerre de Sept Ans.” Tomes 2 and 3. Par 
Richard Waddington. Paris. Firmin-Didot et Cie. 
1904. i 

E welcome the appearance of M. Waddington’s 
second and third volumes, in which he carries 

the story of the Seven Years War from the date of 
the French retreat from Hanover at the beginning 
of 1758 up to the surrender of Quebec and other 
events of the “annus mirabilis” 1759. M. Wad- 
dington is doing valuable work in giving to the world 


ut down the book in sheer sickness at the tale of | n his he ¢ : 
hi _ almost hopeless situation. The organisation of his army 


the results of his investigations in the archives of Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna. and London. He throws little new light 
upon the military side of the war, nor does he deal so 
fully with the colonial side of the struggle as Mr. 
Bradley or Colonel Malleson, but for a connected narra- 
tive of events he has not been surpassed, and we have 
at length a true and particular account of the pour- 

tlers which were continually in progress, with a view 
if possible of putting an end to the struggle. 

M. Waddington’s researches have borne fruit ina clear 
narration of the relations between the allies on each side. 
The impression that the reader receives is that there 
was a distinct determination on the part of all 
parties to observe their engagements. It will be 
interesting to see how far his subsequent volumes 
will enlighten us as to the much disputed negotiations 
between England and France after the retirement of 
Pitt, which led to the preliminaries of the Peace of 
Paris. It is evident that the Duc de Choiseul had no 
liking for the war after he became Minister. Three 
angry women maintained the alliance against Frederick, 
the Tsarina Elizabeth, the Empress Maria Theresa, and 
Madame de Pompadour. The second alone was animated 
by any but purely personal sentiments. Choiseul saw 
clearly enough that France was making nothing out of her 
new alliance with Austria, she won no glory in Europe, 
and lost not only prestige but an empire abroad. e 
Seven Years War was, indeed, through its disastrous 
results upon her finance, one of the main factors in the 
economic crisis which ushered in the Revolution. 

Probably no war was ever more strongly affected by 
dynastic influences than this. The death of the 
Tsarina in 1762 was to place on the Russian throne a 
half-witted prince who was a fanatical admirer of the 
Great Frederick and was therefore only too glad to make 
peace; the death of George II. brought to the head of 
English affairs a monarch whose chosen admirers were, 
to say the least, not animated by Pitt’s determination 
to crush both France and Spain; and lastly M. Wad- 
dington traces with admirable clearness the importance 
of the accession of Charles III. of Spain, who reversed 
his predecessor’s policy and at first persistently prof- 
fered mediation and then when it was declined by us 
took part in the war on the side of France. The chapter 
in which the author deals with the negotiations opened 
by Spain with Pitt certainly vindicates from the most 
authentic sources the great Minister’s views as to the 
hostile intentions of the Spanish monarch, also the fine 
loyalty of his attitude towards our Prussian ally. 

With regard to Frederick himself in the early days of 
the alliance M. Waddington uses effectively the letters 
written by our envoy Colonel Yorke to his father 
Lord Hardwicke now preserved in the British Museum 
among the Hardwicke Papers. If they throw little light 
on the political situation they vividly illustrate the 
extraordinary power possessed by Frederick, in common 
with Napoleon and other rulers of the first order, of cap- 
tivating his interlocutors. Some of Yorke’s letters also 
bring out in a verystriking manner Frederick’s capacity 
for readjusting in his own favour the elements of an 


and the rapidity of the training by which he prepared 
his conscripts for the invasion of Moravia in 1758 are in 
striking contrast to the inefficiency and laxity of the 
French commanders at the same period, and are a 
sufficient explanation of the failures of Clermont, 
Soubise, and the rest. The French officers, instead of 
being forced to devote themselves in the intervals of 
active service to reorganisation and training, were con- 
tinually absent, compensating themselves for the exer- 
tions of the campaign by a prolonged indulgence in the 
pleasures of the capital. The difficulty of inducing 
them to return to their duties at the front seems to have 
been equally great with that of keeping them there 
when there was no actual fighting in progress. There 
was a good deal therefore in the state of discipline 
existing in the French army to account for Maria 
Theresa’s suspicions as to the honesty of French 
intentions, but the evidence produced by M. Wadding- 
ton is conclusive, although the folly of the continued 
French participation in the European conflict became 
clear directly Pitt’s vigorous policy made itself felt in 
the colonial sphere. 

Had it not been for the personal influence of Madame 
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‘de Pompadour the initial mistake of the Austrian 
‘alliance would not have been committed. It was of no 
‘real importance to France that Frederick should or 
should not aggrandise himself at the expense of Austria, 
while the destinies of India and North America were 


being decided elsewhere. The lesson of this war is' 


pre-eminently the necessity for the concentration of 
effort on the vital point. The resources of France were 
being squandered on barren campaigns, which, even if 
successful, would have led to nothing but the satisfaction 
of the amour-propre of Louis and his mistress. In the 
struggle to achieve this, the fleet was starved, the demands 
of colonial authorities for fresh supplies and reinforce- 
ments were ignored, the command of the sea was lost 
and with it the French Colonial Empire. Compared 
with this disastrous error the blunders of the English 
Government, such as the abortive expedition to Brittany 
in November ’88, were trivial. A long series of defeats 
seems to have deprived the French naval commanders 
by that time of all initiative and even of their wonted 
courage. No more severe judgment as to the manner 
in which the French Navy was handled was passed by 
English critics than that of a French spectator quoted 
by the author from the ‘“‘Correspondence de Vannes”’. 
Imbecility, folly, awkwardness, ignorance of manceuvr- 
ing‘and all naval tactics are the sole causes of our defeat.” 
No impartial consideration can deny the accuracy of 
the charge. In Hawke’s engagements with Conflans 
off Brest, the French lost six ships and 2500 men, while 
the attacking force only sacrificed 300 men and had two 
vessels wrecked. It must also be borne in mind that the 
supply "of men for the French Navy was inadequate. 
In July 1759, the Minister of Marine wrote to Conflans 
that he could send him no more men, for with the ex- 
ception of some fishermen, mostly old men and children, 
all the mariners capable of serving were already doing so. 
}\The moral paralysis which seems to have overtaken 
the French command at sea is perhaps particularly 
striking in the strange conduct of D’Aché in India. 
After his engagement with Pococke, he persisted in 
retiring from Indian waters. It is true he had suffered 
heavily in that encounter but he had inflicted such heavy 
losses on the English they were unable to prevent him 
from reaching Pondicherry. His retirement was also 
carried out totally against the representations of the 
French authorities, and in spite of the fact that harbours 
and facilities for repairing his vessels were near at hand. 
At this time the French cause in India was by no means 
hopeless, but failure to support it adequately from the 
sea soon helped to make it so. 

The English success in Canada was due in even greater 
degree to the command of the sea. M. Waddington 
does not bring out with so much force as he might the 
important part played by the English fleet in the capture 
of Quebec, but this may be more easily forgiven than a 
similar neglect on the part of some English writers. The 
author, in dealing with the vast field of operations covered 
by the course of the war has, on the whole, sketched 
events in America with remarkable fidelity. He makes 
it very clear that internal dissensions went a long way 
to impede the efforts of Montcalm. The French Govern- 
ment seems to have done little or nothing to send help 
at the vital moment, or at all events to check the English 
expedition. Though Bougainville’s report shows that the 
Court was not indifferent, its resources were exhausted. 
Nothing is more conclusive as to the determining in- 
fluence of a master mind in policy than the change in 
English and French fortunes in America so soon as Pitt 
got his way. While the war was left in the main to 
colonists the provincial views of our North American 
subjects and the blunders of English commanders were 
imperilling our position. The Quakers of Philadelphia 
stood wholly aloof, and the author quotes a communica- 
tion made by them to the Red Indians during the winter 
of ’57 and ’58, which is surely one of the strangest docu- 
ments in history! “If you decide”, they said to 
the savages, “to attack the English, strike at the 
soldiers and not us, we take no part in the war but will 

ovide you with everything in abundance, as we will also 
if you decide against the French. We do not want any 
more bloodshed in this province, but if the war continues 
and you take part in it, you can kill enough people in the 
other districts without coming near us.” While we may 
admire the admirable logic with which this address 


maintains the sacred duty of abstaining from war ’obli- 
gatory on the Quaker conscience. we confess that -it 
throws a strong light upon the difficulties which must 
have attended the government of a new country where 
there was any number of such citizens, and makes it not 
difficult to understand the dislike entertained for theri 
by the Presbyterians who held divergent views on civic 
obligations. 

If our predominance at sea proved decisive in our 
struggle with France it also had the most oppressive 
results for neutrals. The author illustrates this by 
strong evidence of the intolerable grievances endured by 
other Powers through our seizure and detention of their 
ships and the frequent confiscation of their cargoes. 
These grievances bore fruit in the armed neutralities of 
the war with Napoleon and in the war with the United 
States in 1812. At the beginning of July 1759 we held 
in temporary detention, pending the decision of our 
prize courts, no less than 110 Dutch and other vessels, 
fifty of which had been seized in the course of a voyage 
which had commenced from ports in the Dutch colonies. 
Such a situation is interesting when compared with 
our attitude towards the carrying-trade of neutrals to- 
day, and is a singular illustration of the possible effects 
. economic policy upon the conduct of a State in time 
of war. 


THE OLDEST CODE IN THE WORLD. 


‘The Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi.” By 
Stanley A. Cook. London: Black. 1903. 6s. 
“The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon.” By 
Robert Francis Harper. Chicago and London: 

Luzac. 1904. 18s. 


HE antiquity of the Babylonian Code gives it a 
unique place among the documents which have 
ruled the world. About 2250 8.c. Hammurabi, the sixth 
king of the first dynasty, was reigning over Babylon; and 
he caused his laws to be inscribed on a black marble 
column which was discovered at Susa a little more than 
two years ago. The eminent French Assyriologist, Father 
Scheil, promptly published the text ; and it is a striking 
testimony to the exactness of modern scholarship that 
the independent translations made on the basis of Scheil’s 
work in England, Germany, and now in America in Pro- 
fessor Harper’s convenient edition, give substantially the 
same results. We are now able to judge pretty accurately 
of the great Babylonian king’s intentions more than four 
thousand years ago when he set himself ‘‘ to cause justice 
to prevail in the land, to destroy the wicked and the evil, 
to prevent the strong from oppressing the weak . . . and 
to further the welfare of the people’”’. 

The advanced stage of civilisation which the Code 
reflects is most remarkable. So far back as the third 
millennium s.c. we find the early Babylonians keenly 
engaged in trade and agriculture, with a lively sense of 
the importance of business principles. No transaction 
was complete without a written contract ; the boundaries 
of landed property were minutely specified and registered. 
Money was not apparently in universal use; the debts 
we hear of were mostly for money loans, and many pay- 
ments could be made in kind. The Code itself consists of 
judge-made law, and presupposes a regular judicial 
system in place of the haphazard administration of 
justice ‘‘in the gate”’, though the primitive association 
was kept up in a developed form, and temples were built 
near the gates for. the convenience of witnesses when 
required to take the oath “before God”. The old 
tribal stage, at which there is one law for the home-born 
and another for the stranger, had long since given way 
to the stage at which all classes equally come under the 
control and protection of the law. Society at Babylon 
was marked off into three divisions: there was an upper 
class of householders and property owners, the “ poor 
man ’”’ who was free and could hold property, and slaves 
male and female, each with clearly defined privileges 
Beside these, the Code frequently mentions a class of 
public servants who seemed to have formed a palace 
guard, and acted as police and tax-collectors. The 
status of women was much the same as elsewhere in the 
Semitic world, yet in certain respects it stood higher at 
Babylon; a considerable measure of independence was 
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allowed ; women could appear in court and hold pro- 
y; their rights were admitted and carefully secured. 

e king fixes a vigilant eye upon the physicians and 
veterinary surgeons, the public-houses, which oddly 
enough were kept by women, the ferry-boats and navi- 
gation service. Everywhere law was dominant; the 
value of the individual, the importance of social stability 
and order, were fully realised in that remote age. 

Along with these evidences of a highly developed 
civilisation, the Code exhibits many primitive principles 
of Semitic law. The principle of talio, for instance, of 
life for a life and blow for a blow, is in full force. The 
ordeal by water for an accusation of sorcery or for a 
slandered wife, the oath before God by which the 
accused may clear himself of an imputed crime, are 
recognised as indubitably efficacious. Primitive usage, 
again, determines the laws which concern marriage and 
the family: the wife was purchased by the husband and 
looked upon as his legal chattel; her status in the family 
depended upon her having children or not, for marriage was 
treated as an institution for securing the family and 
possessions of the husband. The female slave was 
generally the concubine of the master. 

Hammurabi’s empire extended over Mesop>tamia, and 
reached from the Tigris and Euphrates to the Mediter- 
ranean. He claims to have reigned over “the land of 
the Amorites,” that is, Canaan. His code, therefore, 
must have been widely known, and for the extent and 
permanence of its authority we have ample proof. The 

uestion naturally arises, what is the relation between 

e ancient Code of Babylon and that other system of 
laws which grew up in what had once been part of 
Hammurabi’s empire—the laws of Israel? Does the 
later system owe anything to the earlier ? The question 
is discussed with admirable learning and judgment by 
Mr. Stanley A. Cook ; and with his main conclusion we 
are entirely in agreement. If we could believe that 
Palestine was deeply saturated with Babylonian influ- 
ences before the Israelites entered the country, as some 
scholars are trying to persuade us, then there would be 
some reason to suppose that “‘ Moses ” (to use a conven- 
tional term) borrowed freely from Hammurabi; but, as 
Mr. Cook points out, the amount of this Babylonian 
influence has been greatly exaggerated. There is no 
sufficient ground for supposing that Israel owed its laws, 
any more than its ethics and civilisation, to Babylon. A 
comparison of the two legal systems shows that they 
have a good deal in common; to some extent they 
cover the same field; similar principles can be 
traced in each. Thus Hammurabi is represented as re- 
ceiving his laws from Shamash the sun-god, just as 
Moses, according to tradition, received the Ten Words 
from Yahweh. The Babylonian Code was not made up 
of new regulations issued for the first time by authority, 
but,,as criticism has shown in the case of the Israelite 
system, it was the outcome of a development ; both had 
a long history behind them. The form in which the 
laws are cast is remarkably alike in both; the case is 
first stated hypothetically, and then the decision is 
given: thus “If a man be in debt and sell his wife, son, 
or daughter . . . for three years they shall work in the 
house of their purchaser; in the fourth year they shall 

o free’ (Ham. § 117) compared with “If thou buy an 

ebrew servant, six years he shall serve; and in the 
seventh he shall go free for nothing” (Ex. xxi. 2). In 
Israel as in Babylon much the same views prevailed 
with regard to the law of talio, the ordeal, the oath 
before God, and marriage. Specific points of resem- 
blance appear most clearly in the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex. xxi-xxiii), which, like Hammurabi’s Code, deals 
with civil law: in both witchcraft and kidnapping are 
punished by death ; the thief caught in the act at night 
may be killed without guilt; cattle stealing is punished 
by restitution. Both codes are concerned with the tres- 
sy of cattle, with injuries from a vicious ox, with the 
oss of goods held on deposit, with striking a father, 
though the penalties are not the same. There are, then, 
undoubted points of resemblance; but there are equally 
striking differences. Israel was centuries behind Baby- 
lon in civilisation. The dominant reign of law, the high 
consideration for the rights of property, the elaborate 
securing of all business relations, so characteristic of the 
ney meron system, lay beyond the range of the Israelite 
law-books. Even in 2250 B.c. Babylon had long out- 


grown the stage at which, for example, the widow 
became the property of the next of kin, or the principle 
of talio could be used for purposes of personal 
revenge. The rude procedure of Solomon’s judgment 
was quite foreign to the methods of Hammurabi. If 
the Code had been known at the time when the Book of 
the Covenant and Deuteronomy were drawn up, why do 
we not find traces of it? Not until we come to a later 
period, that of the Exile and after, when Israel began to 
approach the degree of early Babylonian culture, do we 
find Assyrian words in the terminology of trade, and 
certain features of ritual and worship in the literature of 
the period which betray a connection with Babylonian 
usage. During the Exile the Jews must have become 
acquainted with the Code, and it is significant, as Mr. 
Stanley Cook mentions, that at this epoch the tradition 
that Abraham came from Ur of the Chaldees makes its 
appearance, and though the age of Genesis xiv. is not 
certain, Hammurabi himself, under the slightly altered 
name of Amraphel, King of Shinar, is introduced into 
Hebrew story. At a later period still the Talmudic law 
shows distinct signs of dependence upon Babylonian 
precedent and terminology. 

The conclusion of the matter seems to be this. Where 
we are able to compare the two systems the divergences 
are too wide to allow the admission that Israelite law 
was dependent upon Babylonian. The features which 
both have in common are not distinctive; they are the 
common property of the Semitic world. Both nations 
to begin with shared the primitive stock of Semitic cus- 
toms and principles; from this point they developed 
under different conditions each in their own way, Baby- 
lon at a pace which Israel did not overtake for centuries. 


NOVELS. 


“ The Sword in the Air: being the story of Adrienne de 
Portalis.” By Archibald Clavering Gunter. London: 
Ward, Lock. 1904. 6s. 


“‘Crouched on the cushions of her coupé the girl, her 
slight form draped in the somber (sic.) weeds of widow- 
hood, gazes back at the voiture that is following her, and 
notes, though its horses are whipped remorselessly, it 
does not gain upon the one in which she sits wringing 
her hands, the gloom of the evening scarcely concealing 
the pathetic terror of her beautiful, innocent, and almost 
childlike eyes.” A sentence such as this, gathered at 
random on opening a new book, indicates the class 
to which that book belongs better than columns of 
criticism. When this story opens, to use the author’s 
elegant locution, the French Revolution of 1848 “‘is 
on”’, but the scene rapidly shifts from Paris to Italy, 
where the doings of Young Italy afford Mr. Gunter 
plenty of crude material for filling up the requisite 
number of chapters before he writes “finis” to his 
melodramatic miscellany. A childish widow flying from 
her husband’s family, a great singer who is also an 
energetic member of the Young Italy party, a friendly 
Austrian officer, with police officers, spies, and other 
minor characters, combine to make such a sensational 
romance as will please those readers who ask for lurid 
colours, and care nothing for the art with which they are 
used. 


“Uriah the Hittite.” 
Heinemann. 1904. 
This is a story of life in an imaginary coaling-station 
situated between the East Coast of Africa and Madagas- 
car, and may be classed generally as of the “ Anglo- 
Indian” variety. If there are such places as Key 
Island, we fear that its isolated garrison, imprisoned 
“like rats in a trap”, might very probably be tempted 
to go running round the trap in the manner here 
described. The author displays considerable capacity 
for depicting the seamy side of human nature in a 
manner which does not altogether repel the reader and 
does not deal to any great extent with those redeeming 
features in which so many people still retain a little faith. 
re the story, though powerful and, in a sense, 
convincing leaves a somewhat uncomfortable feeling 
behind it. But the subject is handled in such a manner 
as to force from even a sensitive reader the acknowledg- 

ment that the picture is conceivable and possibly true. 


Dolf Wyllarde. London: 
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“Unto each Man his Own.” By Samuel Gordon. 
London: Heinemann. 1904. 6s. 
Artemus Ward said, “The leopard cannot change his 


spots, but you can change them for him with a paint- | 
po th P 


brush”. is well-written novel is an attempt to show 
that the Christian Ellen Devereux, when marrying the 
Jew Abraham Clausenstein (who called himself Arthur 
Clauston), made a mistake in also becoming a proselyte 
under Arthur’s direction. She ran away from him with 
Mr. Kennett, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
leaving Arthur to hark back to Abraham, and return to 
Leslie Louisson, who had always loved him, and showed 
it by reverting to her true name of Leah. Against our 
prejudices, we are driven to like, and to be interested in, 
these people, though we are not easily convinced that 
Leslie could have had such a mother as Mrs. Louisson or 
such a sister as Stella. Ellen, Arthur, Leslie, and above 
all Mr. Adolphus, are friends, to the account of whose 
misfortunes we shall return with a curious fascination 
that will doubtless get the better of an equally inexplic- 
able feeling of distaste. 


“The Shulamite.” By Alice and Claude Askew. Lon- 
don: Chapman and Hall. 1904. 6s. 


Deborah, the young wife of Simeon Krillet a Boer, fell 
madly in love with Robert Waring, Simeon’s overseer, 
and congratulated herself on having a dimple in her left 
shoulder that was worth all the smiles of Robert’s Joan, 
a dainty rogue in porcelain who lived in Sloane Street. 
In the South African scenes, there is enough local colour 
to make it likely that Mrs. (or Miss) and Mr. Askew 
have at least read about the Transvaal, but if this is all 
they know or can invent of the Boer character, they 
were better silent. There is not a single person in the 
book that one can respect, and its flippant vulgarities 
are nowhere relieved by a touch of nature. The hero is 
a murderer, the heroine an unfaithful wife; Joan is 
vulgar, heartless, and selfish, and Simeon Krillet an im- 
possible combination of Romeo and Othello. 
“First Favourites.” Nathaniel Gubbins. London‘ 
John Long. 1904. 3s. 6d. 


The author of “‘ First Favourites” has made a public 
of his own always ready to welcome the sort of enter- 
tainment he provides. Nor do we see how any one with 
a sense of humour could fail to find laughter in some of 
the incidents in these stories. He writes of seaand land, 
the racecourse and the theatre, and there is always 
something at least fresh and ludicrous in his irresponsible 
manner. What he does not know of the mysteries and 
crookedness of the Turf is certainly not worth the 
trouble of looking for, while of its history he has a very 
exact knowledge. “First Favourites” is quite as good 
as anything its author has written. 


“Tales of the Wonder Club.” Second Series. By 
M. Y. Halidom. London: Burleigh. 1904. 6s. 


The style and taste of these stories may be estimated 
from the pseudonym of their author, who appears to 
have read Edgar Allan Poe and Balzac, and made use 
of them. His humour is a buffoonery of that irritating 
kind which modern bank-clerks would call ‘‘ chronic ”— 
whatever that may mean. The illustrations are in 
keeping with the book. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Medical Inspection of School Children.” By W. Leslie 
Mackenzie and Edwin Matthew. Edinburgh and Glasgow: 
Hodge. 1904. 

National health and industrial and military efficiency are so 
intimately associated with the proper hygienic treatment of 
children during,schvol life that we agree with the authors of 
this admirable text-book in the necessity for compulsory and 
regularised medical inspection in al) State schools, as was 
recommended by the Royal Commission on Physical Train- 
ing. Medical inspection is a feature of the public and the 
higher class private schools, and it is at least equally impor- 
tant in the schools of the masses, What. strikes us most in 
the book is the immense aid such school inspection as is here 


described would render to sociological inquiries and vital 


statistics; and hardly, Jess than this the vast unlooked for. 


extension of State action which is implied in the existence of 
compulsory education. In all its phases, whether social, 
political, or medical, the subject is as interesting as it is 
important Dr. Mackenzie, as the Medical Inspector to the 
Local Government Board in Scotland, and Mr. Matthew, 
who assisted in the medical investigations of the Commis- 
sion, have special knowledge, and they have prepared a 
treatise adapted perfectly to the wants, not only of the 
medical officers of schools, and of health and school managers. 
and teachers, but of all who in any capacity have the charge 
of the education or health of children. 

“The Kinship of Nature.” By Bliss Carman. London: 

Murray. 1904. 6s. 

Mr. Carman begins his book of brief essays with an enthusias- 
tic preface addressed to Mr. Parkin, once his headmaster. The 
portrait is well drawn. Mr. Parkin’s power of stimulus is his 
distinguishing worth among headmasters as well as among 
public speakers. The essays are a tribute to the hold on the 
imagination of Canadians which the splendour of their country 
exercises. The expression is sometimes crude, sometimes. 
extravagant, but Mr. Carman generally has an idea, an accusa- 
tion which cannot be brought against most of the young 
producers of descriptive essays. The idea is not always a 
new one, but it is always acknowledged and one can appre- 
ciate variations on such themes as are indicated in Emer- 
son’s fine phrase “ the ides of spring.” 


“Things seen in Morocco.” By A. J. Dawson. 
Methuen. 1904. tos. 6d. net. 

The sub-title very justly describes this book. It is “a 
bundle of jottings, notes, impressions, tales and tributes.” It 
is not to be taken as in any sense a serious book on Morocco. 
Mr. Dawson has visited some parts of the country, but he 
cannot be credited with any real knowledge of Morocco or 
the Moors. 


We have received the report of the Oxford House in Bethnal 
Green for 1g03. It shows a record of useful and continuous 
work ; but the report on the University Club is distinctly un- 
satisfactory. It will be a very bad sign, if the House has to 
admit its inability to run that club. The Oxford House is the 
most “live ” and the most real in influence of all the univer- 
sity settlements, and such a confession of weakness would be 
very damaging to the whole movement. We note that a 
special appeal is made for £4000 to clear off sundry charges. 
We commend the appeal to our readers. The accounts seem 
to us to show a wholly inadequate income from. the Oxford 
colleges. We cannot say that we think the colleges do their 
duty ; not one of them does. Christ Church contributes £21, 
and of this £10 comes from a single subscriber ! 


London: 


LOCAL LOANS STOCK. 


Not redeemable before April 1, 1912, and bearing interest until that date at £3 per 
cent. per annum, payable quarterly. 


ISSUE OF £3,000,000. Minimum Price, £97 per cent. 


THE GOVERNOR ANDSCOMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND give 
notice that they are authorised to receive tenders for £ 3,000,000 Local Loans Stock, 
to be created by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury under the 
National Debt and Local Loans Act, 1887—50 & 51 Vict. c. 16. i 

The Stock willl be inscribed in the books of the Bank of England, and consolidated 
with the existing Local Loans Stock. - at 

As regards Security, quarterly payment of Dividends, transmission of Dividend 
Warrants by post, and exemption from stamp duty on Transfers, Local Loans Stock. 
is on precisely the same fowting as Consols. A 

Trustees are empowered under the Act to invest in this Stock. 

The first quarter's dividend on this issue will be payable on October 5 next. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of England, before 
2 o’clock, on Thursday, June 2 1904, and a deposit of £5 per cent. on the nominal 
amount of the Stock tendered for must be paid at the time of the delivery of the 
tender; the deposit must not be enclosed in the tender. : . 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned, and in the case of partial 
allotment the balance of the deposit wil! be applied towards the first instalment. 

Tenders must be for even hundreds of Stock, and may be for the whole or any 
part of the Steck in multiples of £100. Each tender must state what amount of 
money will be given for every £100 of Stock. The minimum price, below which no 
tender will be accepted, has been fixed at £97 for every £100 of Stock. Ail tenders 
must be at prices which are multiples of sixpence. 

In the event of the receipt of tenders for a larger amount of Stock than that to be 
issued, or at above the minimum price, the tenders at the lowest price accepted wilk 
be subject to a fro rata diminution. 

The dates on which the further payments on account of the Loan will be required, 
are as follows :— 


On Thursda une 2 1904, so muchas, when added to the deposit, 
9% Sill leave Seventy-five Pounds (Sterling 
to be paid for each hundred pounds 
Stock. 
On Fricay, July 22, 1904, £25 per cent. 


On Wednesday, August 24, 1904, £25 per cent. 

On Wednesday, September 21, 1904, £25 per cent. . 

The instalments may be paid im full on or after June 23, 1904, under discount at 
the rate of £3 per cent. perannum. In the case of default in the paywrent of any 
insta'ment at its proper date, the deposit and instalments previously paid will be 
liable to forfeiture. i 

Script Certificates to bearer, with coupon attached for the Dividend payable 
October 5 next, will be issued in exchange for the provisional receipts. 

As soon as these Scrip Certificates to bearer have been paid in full they can be 
inscribed (in other words, converted into Stock); or they can be exchanged for 
Stock Certificates to bearer in denominations of {50, £100, £200, £500, and £1000, on 
payment of a fee of one shilling per transaction, without regard to the amount of 
Stock affected thereby, provided such exchange is effected not later than 
December 1, 1904. After that date, the charge for obtaining Stock Certificates 
will be at the usual rate of two shillings per cent. 

Applications must be made upon the printed forms, which may be obtained at 
the Bank of England, or any of its Branches; at the Bank of Ireland; and of 
Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co.; 4 Lombard Street, E.C. ‘ 

Bank of England, June 3, 1904. Bis : 
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CAUTION! 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, DIARRHCA, 
DYSENTERY, &c. 


bears on the stamp the name of the inventor, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B.—Wumerous Testimonials from 
accompany each bottle. 


t Physicians 


2d. weekly. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Special features this week: 
ODE TO ST. AMANT. By T. W.H. CROSLAND. 
LEADING PUBLISHERS. XVIII.—_THE CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
SHOULD WOMEN PLAY BRIDGE. By AGNES WELCH. 
DICKENS’ DEATH DAY: a Memory. By W. W. FENN. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOM BO. 
F. GRE & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers KNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue. ‘London 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Admission 1s, Season Tickets, ros. 6d. 
TALIAN EXHIBITION, COURT. 


INE, ART SECTI 
INDUSTRIAL WORKING EXHIBITS. TALIAN VILLAGE. 
of the Grenadier Guards, &c. 
In the EMPRESS HALL the Gigantic yp enenennation of 
VENICE-BY- NIGH 
VENICE-BY- NIGHT. 
OPEN ALL DAY. Admission 6d., after 7 p.m., 1s. 
Canals, Bridges, Shops, Cafés, Gondolas. 
A Continuous Feast of Music, Beauty, and Movement. 
Gomn Flying Machines. The Blue Grotto of Capri, St. Peter's Rome.” ‘ La 
cala” Theatre of Varieties, at 3 p.m., 7, and 9.30 p.m. The Duc d’Abruzzi’s 
Pole Expedition. 
The Ancient Roman Forum. Electric Butterflies, Fairy Fountains, Vesuvius. 


ITALIAN RESTAURANT. 


POLLO THEATRE. 


LoweENFELD. 
Epwarpes’ SEASON. 
every Saturday at 2.0. 


THE PALACE. 


HAFTESBURY AVENUE, W 
EVERY EVENING B 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. qi 


DIABETES 
WHISKY 


For Kidney Complaints 
for Rheumatism & Gou 
OF THE PROPRIETORS 


GEORGE BACK & 60., 13 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, 


TELEGRAMS: “DIABETES, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE: 2838 LONDON WALL. 


IF YOU DRINK SODA = DRINK THE BEST. 


Sole Pro rietor, HEnry 
Lessee and Manager, Tom B. Davis Mr. GEorGE 
Every Evening at 8.15. VERONIQUE. Matinée 


49/- per Dozen, 
Carriage Paid. 


W. & J. 
Burrow, dozen 
The carriage 
Springs, paid. 
Malvern. ‘Alpha Brand.” 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 18851. 
2: per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit?Accounts Repayable on Demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Current Accounts on minimum monthly balances when not 
drawn below £ 100. 


Advances made to Customers, and all General Banking Business transacted. 


Apply C, F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.C 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


MANAGER’S REPORT FOR APRIL, 1904 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(NgarLy Opposite Bonp STREET.) 


INVENTORS OF THE 


‘“‘Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The ‘‘Sans-Pris” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian 
and Colonial wear. Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, 
much stronger, and will bear the Indian mode of washing better 
than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate 
eg preserved to ensure correctness in the execution of future 
orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
BREECHES Curt.” 


REAL HAMBURG GROU 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Black Handle .. .. 5/6 | Pr. Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle .. .. 7/6 Russia Leather Case 21/- 
Kropp DUPLEX 8TROP 7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste ... 6d. 


Whelesale: Osporne, Garrett & Co., Lonpon, W. 


+ 59759-5390 Ozs. 
per tonmilled: 14.134 dwts, 
WORKING EXPENDITURE —_ REVENUE 
On a basis of 8,150 Tons Milled. 
"om. Cost per Ton. 
£5,688 8 4 £O 13 11.512 
I5 0 0 © 2 90.000 
»» Crushing and Sorting . . 502 11 9 © 1 2.800 
» Milling. © 2 7.626 
Cyaniging Sands 6 © 2 9.415 
Slim ig is 508 32 30 © 1 2.978 
Sundry Head Office Expenses 5 5 2.29 
£10,174 12 1 411.620 
Profit 14,068 7 9 I 14 6.284 
£24,242 19 10 42 19 5-904 
Value. Value per Ton’ 
. . 412,223 147 9 11.96 
£24,242 19 10 42 19 5.90 


No Capital Expenditure was incurred during the month. 
LACKBEETLES or COCKROACHES cleared with 


BLAITIS, the Union Paste, now used years everywhere with 
unfailing success, Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F who cestroyed the pla Fi 
of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Reccmmended - ys H. Woodward, 

Tins, 1s. 3d., 28. 3d., 48. 6d. (post free). —HEWIT, 66 Division Street, Sheffield. 


HE REIGN OF TERROR ON THE CONGO’ 
PUBLIC MEETING. 
St. James’s Hall, WEDNESDAY next, June 8th, at 8.30. 

The Case for the Congo Free State Government will be cfically stated by Mr. 

GEORGE HERBERT HEAD. Dr. H. GRATTAN GUINNESS will reply. 
Cuarrman—The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD. 
Admission free. A limited number of numbered and reserved seats at 2s. 

at the Hall ; usual Agents; and the Lecture Agency (Limited), Outer Temple, W, 
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COLLECTED LIBRARY EDITION 


.OF THE 


POETICAL WORKS OF 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


IN SIX VOLUMES. 


MESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS have pleasure in announc- 
ing that they have arranged for a Collected Library 
Edition of Mr. Swinburne’s Poetical Works in a form 
worthy to take its place in the library, for which edition 
subscriptions are now invited. The want of such an edition 
has long been felt, and the Publishers are glad to be able to 
advertise the fact that they will commence its publication -on 
June g, by the issue of Vol. I., containing the First SERIES 
of POEMS AND BALLADS, preceded by a long and deeply 
interesting DEDICATORY INTRODUCTION. The whole 
of the POETICAL WORKS will be included in Six Volumes 
of crown 8vo size, which will be handsomely printed by 
Messrs. SportiswoopE & Co., Lrp., on deckle-edge paper 
manufactured expressly by Messrs. SPALDING & LtTp., 
from pure rag expressly for the work, and bound by Messrs. 
Burn & Co., Lrp., in buckram, with top edges gilt. The 
Volumes will be published at short intervals, price 6s. net 
each volume, or 36s. net for the Six Volumes. (Subscriptions 
can be accepted only for complete Sets). 


The Contents of the Volumes will be as follows : 
Vol. anp Batiaps. First Series. 
Vol. 2.—Soncs BerorE SunrisE—Soncs oF Two NAarTIons, 
includigg A Sonc or ITALy. 
Vol. 3.—Porms A BaLiaps, Second and Third Series— 
Lyric Poems from the Volume “Tristram of 
Lyonesse.” 


Vol. 4.—TrisTRAM oF LyonEsseE (The Arthurian Poems)—The 
oF BALEN —ATALANTA—ERECHTHEUS. 


Vol. 5.—Soncs oF THE SpRINGTIDES—STUDIES IN SonG—A 
CENTURY OF RoUNDELS—SONNETs from the Volume 
“Tristram of Lyonesse”—Tue HeEprtatoaia (with. 
additions). 

Vol. 6.—A MipsummMer Hortipay—A Worp For THE Navy: 
Navy—AsTROPHEL, and other Poems—The Con- 
tentsof the NEW VOLUME, A Cuannet PassaGe, 
and other Poems, which is now in the press. 


“Messrs. Chatto & Windus are bringing out shortly the 
long-looked for collected edition of Mr. Swinburne’s Poems. 
The issue, which will begin with the non-dramatic works, is 
inscribed to Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton in a dedicatory 
epistle embodying a retrospect of the poet’s whole literary 
career, from the publication of ‘The Queen-Mother’ to that 
of ‘ Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards.* Thissurvey, which 
will be found of the deepest interest to the students of his 
poetry, concludes with the following characteristic words 
addressed to the author of ‘ Aylwin’: ‘It is nothing to me 
that what I write should find immediate or general accep- 
tance; it is much to know that on the whole it has won for me 
the right to address this dedication and inscribe this edition 
to you.’ A similar issue of the Dramatic works will follow.” 
Atheneum, January 23, 1904. 

It is intended to follow the issue of the Six Vols. of Mr. SWIN- 
BURNE’S POETICAL WORKS by that of his DRAMATIC 


WORKS, in Five Vols., in uniform style and at the same price 
per volume. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE WHEELING LIGHT. By Fercus Hume, Author 


of “‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab. 


THE COMMUNE. By Pavt and Victor Maxcuerirte, 


Authors of “The Disaster.” Translated by F. Lees and R. B. Dovatas. 


[/une 9. 
A GREAT MAN: a Humorous Novel. By Arnoip 
Bennett, Author of “ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 
on reading.” — Times. “*An exceptionally smart piece ot satire.”"— 


WRONG SIDE OUT. By W. Crark Russet. 


“In variety of incident, marine colouring, and healthy excitement it rivals the 
author's best work." —Glasgow Herald. Full of humour.”—Daily News. 


THE LADY IN SABLES. By G. W. Appteton. 


** Should enhance the author's reputation asa writer of detective stories.""—Oxtlook. 
“ Excitihg and entertaining.” — Pelican. 


DR. WYNNE’S REVENGE. 
Author of “‘ With the Red Eagle.” 
“Cleverly conceived. . . . The evolution of the plot is very subtle.”"—Birming- 


Post. 
“ Lively and fresh; at every point a work of accomplished craftsmanship.”— 


otsman. 


AMONG MY AUTOGRAPHS. By Georce R. Sims. 


With 70 Facsimilxs. Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By Wituiam WEsTALL, 


CONF ESSIONS OF A JOURNALIST. By Curis Heaty. 
-_ have mn ae book of modern memoirs lately that has half the interest of these 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIoGRAPHY. 


The Life of Major-General Wauchope C.B. C.M.G. LL.D. (Sir 
George Douglas Bart.). Hodder and Stoughton. ros. 6d. 

Whistler as I Knew Him (Mortimer Menpes). Black. os. net. 

“ Great Captains” :—Napoleon (Theodore Ayrault Dodge. Vols, 
I.&II.). Gay and Bird. 18s. net each. 


FIcTION. 


A Great Man (Arnold Bennett). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Unawares! a Sketch (Clifford Moray). Paisley: Gardner, 

The Melpomene Papers (Annette Furness). Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

The Forerunner (Neith Boyce). New York: Fox, Duffield and Co. 

Hyssop (James Prior). Heinemann. 6s. 

Auld Acquaintance (Richard Harris). Arnold. 6s. 

Tales from Jékai (translated from the Hungarian by R. Nisbet 
Bain). 6s. 

Cloud and Storm (Leith Derwent). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

Father Clancy (A. Fremdling). Duckworth. 6s. 

The Wheeling Light (Fergus Hume). 6s. 

The Homebuilders (Karl Edwin Harriman). Brown Lougham. 6s. 

The Descent of Man (Edith Wharton). Macmillan. 6s. 

Extracts from Adam’s Diary, Translated from the Original MS. 
(Mark Twain). Harpers. 2s. net. 


3s. 6d, 


History. 


With the Inniskilling Dragoons: The Record of a Cavalry Regi- 
ment During the Boer War, 1899-1902 (Lt.-Colonel G. Watkins 
Yardley). Longmans. 16s. net. 

Le Pangermanisme en Autriche; Ses Causes, ses Origines, son 
Histoire, ses Eléments et son Avenir (par Georges Weil). 
Paris: Fontemoing. 3fr. 50. 

The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland, or the Story of the Land League 


Revolution (Michael Davitt). Harpers. ros. 6d. net. 
THEOLOGY. 
Studies in the Religion of Israel (Rev. L. A. Pooler). Hodder and 


Stoughton. 

The Beginnings of Christianity (Paul Wernle. Translated by Rev. 
W. D. Morrison. Vol. II.). Williams and Norgate. tos. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers and Children (Georgia 
L. Chamberlin), Chicago: At the University Press. 1$. 

The Origins of Christianity (Thomas Whittaker). Watts. 35. 6d. 


net. 

The Theology of the Old Testement (the late A. B. Davidson. 
Edited by S. D. F. Salmond). Edinburgh: Clark. 12s. 

The Pivot of Christian Life: Addresses on Confirmation (Rev. 
M. T. Hainsselin). Murray. 3s. 6d, net. 

Muhammadan Objections to Christianity (Compiled by the Rev. 
W. St. Clair Tisdale). S.P.C.K. 


TRAVEL. 


North America (Israel C. Russell). Frowde. 

Sport in New Zealand (Lieut.-Col. Montagu Cradock). 
55. net. 

The Web of Indian Life [By the Sister Nivedita (Margaret E. 
Noble) of Ramakrishna-Vive-Kananda]. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

In the Pathless West (Frances E. Herring). Unwin. 6s, net. 


7s. Od. net. 
Treherne. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Among my Autographs (George R. Sims). Chatto and Windus. 
6d. 


Se 

cualstien Mission to South London, The (Edited by A. Amos and 
W. W. Hough). Cambridge: Macmillan and Bowes. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Double Garden, The (Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by Alex- 
ander Teixeira de Mattos). Allen. §s. net. 

Free Trade (Lord Avebury). Macmillan. 55. net. 

Gentleman's Magazine Library, The (Edited by George Laurence 


Gomme). Stock. 7s. 6d. 

Names, Nicknames, and Surnames, Dictionary of (Edward Latham). 
Routledge. 

Naval Annual, The, 1904 (Edited by T. A. Brassey). Portsmouth: 
Griffin. 15s. net. 

Mining and Mining Investment (A. Moil). Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. 


Music, the Story of Chamber (N. Kilburn), Walter Scott. 
35. 6d. 

Physical Deterioration (A. Watt Smyth). Murray. 6s. net. 

Shakespeare’s Story of His Life (C. Creighton). Richards. 18s. 
net. 

Seaside Watering Places (1904-1905). Gill. 

Society in the New Reign (By ‘‘ A Foreign Resident ”), Unwin. 16s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JUNE 1904 :—Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3 /7.; The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d.; The 
Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6¢.; The Monthly Review, 2s. 6a; 
The Independent Review, 2s. 6d. ; The National Review, 2s. 6d.; 
The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 
2s. 6d. ; The Strand Magazine, 6d. ; Arts and Crafts (No. 1), 15.; 
Harper's Magazine, 1s.; The Smart Set, 1s.; The Century 
Illustrated, 1s. 4d. ; Macmillan’s Magazine, 1s. ; Temple Bar, 
ts.; S. Nicholas, 1s.; The School World, 6¢.; The Empire 
Review, 1s. ; The Connoisseur, 1s. ; The Gentleman's Magazine, 
1s.; The Irish Rosary, 4d. ; Deutsche Rundschau, 3 m.; La 
Revue (Ancienne ‘** Revue des Revues"), ifr. 30; Ord Och 
Bild, r4r. ; The Commonwealth, 3¢.; The Musical Times, 4d. ; 
The Munsey, 6d.; Rivista Ligure; The Antiquary, 6d. ; The 
Book Monthly, 6d¢.; Mercure de France, ifr. 25; Art, 15.7 
Longman's Magazine, 6d. ; The Treasury, 6d. ; East and West, 
1 rupee; The Art Journal, 1s. 6d.; The Delineator, 6a. ; The 
Pall Mall Magazine, 1s.; C. B. Fry’s Magazine, 64d. ; 
Technics, 9d. 
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Mr. Murray's New Books 


FOUR NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
BROTHERS. 


By HORACE A. VACHELL. 

‘‘In his new novel Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell has far surpassed, in 
skill, interest, and construction, his previous work, and has given a story 
full of living ‘actuality. . The description of school life at Harrow is 

capital, and is almost worthy to rank with ‘ Tom Brown’s Schooldays.’ . .. 
A novel that should not be missed."—Daily Telegraph. 


THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE. 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 


FORT AMITY. 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 
‘* A high-pulsing tale of bodily adventure. . . . 
out.” — Zimes. 
‘Tt is a stirring, well-written story, the characterisation is excellent. 
The book is one that will be read with much interest.''"—Birmingham Post. 


THE GREATNESS OF JOSIAH PORLICK. 


By ANON. [Ready next week. 


WILD LIFE AT THE LAND’S END. 
Records and Observations of the Habits and Haunts of the 
Fox, Badger, Otter, Seal, &c., and of their Pursuers in Corn- 
wall. By J. C. TREGARTHEN. With Illustrations. Square 
demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Tregarthen not only knows what he is writing out, but he knowS 
how to write. The result is a singularly charming volume, which will be 
read with delight not only by lovers of one of the most fascinating of 
English counties, but by all who follow the chase of the otter, the badger, 
and the fox." —County Gentleman. 


PHYSICAL DETERIORATION : 
Cure. By Mrs. WATT-SMYTH. Large 


THE FRENCH NOBLESSE OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Translated by Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT from ‘*Les 
Souvenirs de la Marquise de Crequy,’’ published in 1834. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
‘*Full of vivid and amusing details, giving an almost contemporary 
picture of the society of the old régime." — Times. 


THE ORGANISATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of ‘Trade Unionism and 
British Industry,’’ ‘‘ Leading Points of South African History.” 
Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
‘* A valuable contribution to the discussion of a highly important question» 
which he has treated in an unprejudiced spirit.""—Scotsman. 
me both instructive and timely, and forms a genuine contribution to 
the much-needed movement. "Glasgow Herald. 


It is interesting through- 


NEW EDITION OF 
WHYMPER’S ALPINE GUIDES. 


CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC. 


By EDWARD WHYMPER. With 66 Illustrations and Maps. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. net. Ninth Edition thoroughly revised and, 


brought up to date. 


THE VALLEY OF ZERMATT AND THE 
MATTERHORN. 


By EDWARD WHYMPER. With 78 Illustrations and Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. net. Eighth Edition thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 45. JUNE 1904. 2/6 net. 


ARTICLES :— 
THE LOSS OF THE SUBMARINE Ar; ON THE LINE. 
HOME RULE FOR THE VOLUNTEERS. JULIAN CorBetTT. 
FREE TRADE THE FOUNDATION OF EMPIRE, J. Sr. Loz Srracuey. 
REVOLUTION AT THE BOARD OF EDUC DESLEY BRERETON,. 
UNCONQUERABLE JAPAN. Professor E. H. Park 
THE OF TIME ON THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION. 
Gotpwin Smitu, D.C.L. 
MR. HALDANE'S PATHWAY TO REALITY. J. Evtis McTaccart. 
ANCESTOR WORSHIP IN JAPAN. ALrrep STEaAp. 
TRAINING AND NATIONAL DEGENERATION. W. Beacu THomas. 
A NOTE ON SIR LESLIE STEPHEN. R. E. Crook. 
A DIALOGUE. Bernarp 
OHN DYER. Joun C. 
yo YORK POWELL. A. Cook. 
TWO SONNETS. Rosert Bripc 
THACKERAY’S BOYHOOD. The Late Rev. WHITWELL ELwin. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


MAGMILLAN & 60.’S LIST. 


Mr. Savage Landor’s New Book. 
THE GEMS OF THE EAST. 


Sixteen Thousand Miles of Research among Wild and Tame 
Tribes of Enchanting Islands. 


With numerous Illustrations and Map by the Author. 
In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


THE LIFE OF 
THE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE, K.T, 


By Sir WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I. In 2 Vols., with Portraits and 
Maps. 8vo, 25s. net. 
Times.—‘‘ Contains the story of a noble career, nobly told. - Just as the 
——> infected with his subject, so he infects us. We lay down the book with 
reluctance.” 


By the Right Hon. Lord AVEBURY. 
FREE TRADE. 


8vo, 5s. net. 
Commercial Intell’gence. -“'Whatever one’s views may be, this latest addition to 
the controversy should be carefully perused, as fit cannot fail to be informing and 
even interesting to students and business men.’ 


METHODS AND AIMS IN 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 


By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D., Lit.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. With 
66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Times.—‘ Well worth reading by all who are curious to know more of the 
methods, aims, and difficulties of the researches.” 

Nature.—*‘ Indispensable for its practical value to all investigators in any part o 
the world. . Eminently readable even by those who cannot hope to wield the 
spade. . . . The book is illustrated by sixty- Six photographic or outline reproduc- 
tions. . . Clear, well chosen, and instructive.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


NOW READY, 64d. net, the JUNE number of 
THE BOOK MONTHLY, a beautifully illus- 
trated Record, Guide, and Magazine for every- 
body interested in books. It isa What's What 
and Who’s Who of bookland, and it has already 
won a recognised position. It gives full in- 
formation about coming books and a careful, 
classified catalogue of those just published, 
besides a variety of articles on literary sub- 
jects. The June BOOK MONTHLY has a spe- 
cially interesting article in which Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff tells the story of his now 
famous “Diary,” with further reminiscences. 
Order from your bookseller or newsagent, 


‘or from the publishers, Simpkin, Marshall, 


Hamilton Kent & Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London. 


NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 
Paris. . The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli, 


. Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. ' 
° . Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
. Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 

° . Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 


BRUSSELS . 3 ‘ . Messrs. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 

VIENNA... . Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Srcfansplate. 

Bupa-PestH . . A. Lappert. 

Rome. ‘ . Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 

Maprip . ° . Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE $57 Grande Rue de Péra. 

HombBurc . ick’s Library. 

Cairo . The Anglo-American Bookselling 

New York . The International News ae ae 85 Duane St 
Boston, Mass. (U. Ss. A.) . Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 


. The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

. The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 

. The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James’s Street 
& St. Catharine Si Street. 
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THE READIEST REFERENCE BOOK 
IN THE WORLD. 


And Universal Information. 


TWENTY-THIRD EDITION. Brought up to the Beginning of 1904. 


A COMPLETE RECORD OF 
ALL TIMES AND NATIONS 


COMPRISING 


Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient, Medizval, and Modern—Nations and their Governments, 

Laws, Institutions, Manners, and Customs—The Origin, Development, and Progress of Arts, 

Sciences, Laws, and Learning—The Civil, Military, Religious, Moral, and Philanthropic 
Institutions of various Nations in the different Epochs. 


WITH 7 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HISTORY AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
CONTAINING 


THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD to JANUARY I, 1904 


Indispensable to Editors, Authors, Journalists, 
Schoolmasters, Librarians, Ministers, Lawyers, 
M.P.s, Business Men, and Public Men generally. 


HAS RIVAL. 


The Times says: “‘Haypn’s Dictionary or Dates’ is the most Universal Book 
of Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 


Now Offered for the first time on the Instalment System 
The Prices are: Medium 8vo, cloth, 2ls.; Half Calf, 25s.; Full or Tree Calf, 31s. 6d. ; 


The Work will be sent to you at once for 5s. down together with the accompanying 
COUPON : 


To the Saturpay Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please send me One Copy of ‘‘ HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES,” cloth, for which I enclose 5s., and agree 
to pay five monthly instalments of 3s. 6d. each.* I undertake not to part with the work till the payments are 
complete. 


* If the purchaser wishes to have either of the better bindings, the first payment must be 6s. or 75,, and the instalments 
increased proportionately. 
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FisBer Unwin’s Rew List 


By the Author of ‘* Society in London.”’ 
SOCIETY IN THE NEW REIGN. 


By A FOREIGN RESIDENT. 


With Photogravure Frentispiece. Demy 8y0, 16s. 
FIRST REVIEW. 
The Stanparp says: “It is amusing to find that the ‘revelations’ of 
that decidedly frank work, * Society in London,’ are quite outdone by the 
present instalment of ge ssip and p: rsonalities.” 


THE AUTCBICGRAFhY CF A ECWERY WAIF 
uP FRCM THE SLUMS. 


By OWEN KILDARE. Cloth, 6s. 


This volume is a thrilling account of the bringing back to good of anall but 
wasted life. 


THE CLIMBER’S GUIDE, NEW VOL. 
THE BERNESE OBERLAND. Vol. J]. 


From the Monchjoch to the Grimsel. 
By the Rev. W. A. B. COOLIDGE. 32mo, limp cloth, price ros. 


New Thin Paper Edition. 
THE MERMAID SERIES. 


In 25 Vols., each with Photogravure Frontispiece, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; 
leather, 3s 6d. net. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF GEORGE CHAPMAN 


just issued, completes the series. 
A list of the volumes will be sent free on receipt of a post card. 


VIVID PICTURES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
IN THE PATHLESS WEST. 


By FRANCES E. HERRING, Author of “Among the People of 
British Columbia.” With 14 Iustrations. Crewn 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE MELPOMENE PAPERS. 


By ANNETTE FURNESS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NYRIA. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. Second Impression. 6s. 


DREAMS. 


By OLIVE SCHREINER. Popular Edition. Cleth, 2s. 6d. 


PRICE 2/6 NET. 
THE JUNE 


INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW 


IS NOW ON SALE. 


CONTENTS :— 
REFORM OF TAXATION. 


RELIGION AND REVELATION.—II. 
G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


WOMEN IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
LADY TREVELYAN. 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 
SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW. 
No. I. SIR CHARLES DILKE. 
No. IL. RICHARD BELL, M.P. 


THE NEW SPIRITUALISM. 
FRANK PODMORE. 


A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE LICENSING BILL. 


MODERN CLIMBING. 
GEOFFREY YOUNG. 


THE LABOUR MINISTRY IN AUSTRALIA. 
HON. W. PEMBER REEVES. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY: An Explanation. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE 
COMPANY. 


THE ROAD FROM COLONUS. 
E. M, FORSTER. 


MR. STURGE MOORE’S POEMS. 
ROBERT TREVELYAN. 


OTHER REVIEWS. 


The Illastrated Record of the World’s Work and Progress. 


THE WORLD'S WORK 


FOR JUNE. 
Edited by HENRY NORMAN, M.P. Superbly Illustrated. 


. Containing 20 Articles of Exceptional Interest, among which will be found: 
HE WAR AND THE WEST. By tue Epiror.—THE SIMPLE FACT 
ABOUT TOBACCO DUTY. By Recinatp McKenna, M.P.—OUR 
EFFICIENT PATENT LAWS. By Grorce C. Dovctas, M.1.Mech.E.— 
TO INCREASE OUR TRADE ABROAD: HINTS FOR BRITISH 
BUSINESS MEN.—GLASS-MAKING: THE ART AND THE TRADB 
(Illustrated). By W. H. Ritey-Pearson, ¥.R.G.S.—THE MARVELLOUS 
BOY: A STULY OF GENIUS. By C. W. Sarerev, M.B. (With Full- 
page Portrait of Franz von Vecsey..—THE BRADFORD EXHIBITION 
(Iilustrated). By Hersext E. Wrootr.—THE WORLD OF WOMAN'S 
WORK: THE WORK OF H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN (lllus- 
tratec).—&c. &c. 
Now Ready at all Bookstalls and N 


Price i/- net. 
Lonpon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


Valuable Engravings. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 

will SELL, by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Wednesday, June 8, at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable ENGRAV- 
INGS, comprising an interesting collection of portraits and other engravings, 
ere Regge a to the French ‘Revolution, by Debucourt, Janinet, St. Aubin, 

- Coutellier, P. A. Martini, P. M. Aliz, Ruotte, and others, several printed in 
colours and very rare, the property of a gentleman; other properties, including a 
brilliant proof before letters of The Lock, by D, Lucas, after J. Constable ; portraits 
of Ladies, after Sir J. Reynolds, fine impressions in the first state, including Mrs. 
Mathew, by W. Dickinson, Mrs. Sheridan as St. Cecilia, by the same, &c. ; other 
portraits, by J. R. Smith, W. Ward, C. Wilkin, S. W. Reynolds, after 2: Hogpner, 
Sir_T. Lawrence, &c.; fancy subjects of the English school, after G. Morland, 
F. Wheatley, A Kauffman, W. Peters, R. Westall, T. Gainsborough, &c., including 
Nine of the Cries of London; drawings in water-colours by J. M. W. Turner, J. L. 
David, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The valuable Library of the late J. Dykes Campbell, Esq. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON and HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Monday, June 13, 1904, and fcllowing day, at one o'clock pre- 
cisely, the valuable LIBRARY of the late J. Dykes Camptell. Esq., comprising 
first editions of the writirgs of Matthew Arnold, Thomas Lovell Beddoes, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning's Essay on Mind, The Seraphim, Premetheus Bound, very rare, 
and other first editions of her writings; Robert Browning’s Pauline, first edition, 
presentation copy from the author to Mr. Campbell; Beils and Pomegranates, in 
eight parts, and an extensive series of his other works; first editions of Byron, Car- 
lyle, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, &c. ; a remarkable collection of the writings of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, including most of his rare early pieces; Keats's Poems, first 
edition, Lamia, first edition, &c.; Charles Lamb’s John Woodvil, Tales from 
Shakespeare, Album Verses, first editions, and his collected works, letters, &c. ; 
writings of Shelley and Shelleyiana; Tennyson’s Poems by two Brothers, Timbuc- 
too, Poems, chiefly lyrical, A Welcome, and many other first and later editions of 
his works; an important series of the works of William Wordsworth; also the 
remaining portion of the Library of a gentleman, including occult literature, early 
printed books, Higgins’s Apocalypsis, Lavater’s Physiognemy, a Latin manuscript 
of the Bible, books of prints, relics of Napoleon I., &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 


(MONTHLY LIST OF FRESH SECOND-HAND BOOKS) 
No. 641, Published This Day. 
Post free from 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W.C, 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
MAY LIST. 
Now ready, including all latest purchases offered at greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 High Holborn, London. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


E. GEORGE & SONS, Booksellers, 


And DEALERS IN LITERARY and other JOURNALS and REVIEWS, and 
PUBLICATIONS of LEARNED and SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


AGENTS FOR BRITISH, FOREIGN AND COLONIAL LIBRARIES, 
INSTITUTIONS and PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS. 


CURRENT CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE onapplication. BOOKS SOUGHT FOR. 
Correspondence Invited. All communications answered. 


LIBRARIES OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS PURCHASED 
IN TOWN OR COUNTRY FOR CASH. 


All orders promptly executed. Established 1820. 


151 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Adviee, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


MALYERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 7, 8 and 9, one of £87 (ho9 for the 
first year), six of £50, and six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship.— For particulars apply to the Heap MasTER or SECRETARY. 


T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square, London 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL, Scholarships Examination 
and 1904.—For full parti apply to the Hzap 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


BALANCE SHEET, December 31, 1903. 


-™ CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 


To Eapitat Account— 
Recisterep 
1,960,000 Shares ofss.each £490,000 0 0 
Less 164,044 Shares of 5s. each 
inreserve . 


41,01 
1,795,956Shares . . £448,989 0 o 


Issuep CapiTaLt— 


1,794,484 Shares of 5s. each £448,621 0 0 
_ 368 Shares of £1 (not 
yet converted) 368 0 oO 
£448,989 0 


SHARE Premium AccountT— 
As per Balance Sheet, 31st 
December, 1902. © « 870,777 0 2 
§ Per Cent. DesentuREsS— 
Authorised Issue. + 1,250,000 0 
Less in Reserve 250,000 


Less Redeemed t901, 1902 
and 1903 ‘ 


1,000,000 


250,000 0 


750,000 9 


WOTE.—A further £83,350 Debentures were drawn on 3rd 
December 1903, for payment on 1st January, 1904. 


SuNDRY Swares SupscriBED FOR— 
South Norse Limited— 
68,112 Shares, 38s. 6d. 
r Share uncalled . 
Wolhuter Deep, Limited— 
44,567. Shares, 47s. 6d. 
per Share uncalled . 
City Deep Limited— 
4,702 Shares, 56s. 6d. 


131,I%5 12 0 
To5.846 t2 6 


33,283 3 0 
————__ 250,245 7 6 
DeBENTORE INTEREST— 

Cpe No. 14—For Six 
onths ending 31st 

December, 1903. 18,750 0 O 
Coupon No. 13 Outstand- 

ing. 76 5 o 

18,826 s o 

2» SuNDrvY Hotpers or 

DEEMED DeBENTURES— 

ium of 3 per Cent. 

on £83,350 Debentures 

drawn on 3rd December, 

1903, for paymeut on 

Ist January, 1904 . ° 

Drawn Debentures unpre- 


2,500 to 


Oo 
2,9%2 10 
“ Unctaimep Divipenps Ac- 
counT— 
For Unpresented Divi- 
dend Warrants. Divi- 
dends Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
For Unpresented Bearer 
Share Warrant Coupons. 
Dividends Nos. 1,2 and 3 


313 14 


546 14 0 
860 8 o 

SunpDrv CreDIToRs— 
On Account of Sundries, 
Loans, &c. 


1279 15 0 
APPROPRIATION AccouNT— 45,279 


22,680 12 0 


Contingent Liability— 
Robinson Central Deep, 
Limited— 
Amount of this Com- 
pany’s participation 


in loan of £170,000 £26,775 0 © 
Less Amount paid to 

£9,381 0 © 


By Cas at BANKERS ANDIN HAND 13,547 18 1 
Deposits on Catl,bearingInterest 399,050 138 7 
412,508 16 8 

MAacutinery, PLant, AND STORES 

FoR ACCOUNT OF SUBSIDIARY 

M PANIES 
In Transit . 6,644 10 3 
In Stock . 17,857 11 1 


24,502 I 4 
» DivipENDS TO BE RECEIVED ON 
SHAREHOLDINGS— 
Rose Deep. Ltd., 12} per cent., 
payable February 4, 1904 + 19,279 0 0 
Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd., 25 per 
cent., payable February 4,1904 30,639 10 o 
Crown ee Ltd., 30 per cent., 
yable February 4, 1904 . 69,858 0 o 
Village Main Reef Co., 
Ltd., 15 per cent., payable 
February 22, 1904 . 7,829 17 


127,606 7 0 
564,707 © 


44,331,067 4 8 


H. A. READ, Secretary. L. REYERSBACH, Acting Chairman. 
R. W. SCHUMACHER, Director. 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet, Profit and Loss Account, and Appro- 
Priation Account, with the Books, Accounts, Vouchers, and Securities relating 
thereto, and certify that, in our opinion, it is a full and fair Balance Sheet, containing 
the particulars required by the Articles of Association of the Company, and properly 
oo up so as to exhibit atrue and correct view of the whole of the Company's 


airs. 
HOWARD PIM, Chartered Accountant, 
C. L. ANDERSSON & CO., Incorporated Accountants, 


Johannesburg, March 1o, 1904. 


Auditors. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR 12 MONTHS TO 
DECEMBER 10903. 


Dr. 
To ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES, 

Salaries and Rent - . £2,061 6 7 
Directors’, Paris Agents’, Audi- 

tors’,and Debenture Trustees’ 

Stationery. Printing, Advertis- 

ing, Postages, and Telegrams 3,193 6 3 
Legal Expenses . 212 14 0 
Fiscal Taxes . 5,536 7 18 
Sundry General Expenses. 4515 13 


3.420 12 6 


£18,940 0 8 
», Depreciation AccounT— 
Written off Live Stock and Vehicles, Office 
Furniture, Traction Engines and Waggons, 
General Manager’s House, and Jeppestown 
Property Accounts ° 5,020 5 
PREMIuM ON REDEEMED DEBENTURES— 
3 per cent. on £83,350 Debentures redeemable, 
January 1.1904 . a + 2,§00 10 0 
xy INTEREST, ExCHANGE, AND CoMMISSION— 


32,172 10 
BALANCE— 
Profit for year carried to Appropriation Account 264,135 12 3 


£296,307 2 4 


By DivipeNnps on SHAREHOLDINGS— 
Rose Deep, Ltd. £34,702 
Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd. + 55,152 
Ferreira Deep, Ltd. . 45.428 
Crown Deep, Ltd. . «116,430 
Village Main Reef G.M. Co., 
§ 0 
» NATAL AND Booysen’s Spruit RESERVOIRS— 
3 


Net Revenue . 
SUNDRY REVENUE ‘ 1,826 


£296,307 2 4 
£296,307 2 4 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT AT DECEMBER 31, 1903. 


t. 
To BALANCE. is ° - £2,665,776 2 2 


£2,665.776 2 2 


£41331,067 4 5 


Cr. 
PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 


By Craims anp Water Ricuts— 
105-3481 Mining Claims and Water Rights . . . . £25,458 8 7 
Farm 
Freehold, in extent 611 — = 228 roods and 2 mynpachts, 
laims . 


equal in area to 217.1112 
reehold rights on ims. . 
House Property . §:000 0 o 
Live Stock anp VEHICLES 321 10 
Orrice Furnirure . 1,000 0 o 
Bearer SHARE WARRANTS 873 18 
14,695 8 


» SHARES, atcostinvariousCompanies. . . . « 

Natal Spruit Reservoir and Pumping Plant . 113,414 16 5 
Booysens Spruit Reservoirand Pumping Plant 50,473 9 2 
Traction Engine and Waggons. o 6 


Diamond Drill . 228 10 o 
SuNDRY Destors— 9 
Glen Deep, Ltd., Advance 
Account. . . «£38,650 0 o 
Langlaagte Deep, Ltd., Advance 
Robinson Central Deep, Ltd., 
Advance Account . . + 17,394 0 0 


Amounts owing by Subsidiary Companies on 
Current Accounts . 16,447 1 0 
Sundry Persons. « «© 6 


6 
732 


Cr. 
By Barance BrouGut Forwarp As rER BALANCE SHEET, 
31st DECEMBER, Igo2 « £2,40%,640 9 
Prorit Loss Account— 
For 12 Months ending 31st December, 1903. © ° 


264,135 12 3 


£2,665,776 2 2 


H. A. READ, Secretary. L. REYERSBACH, Acting Chairman. 
R. W. SCHUMACHER, Director. 
HOWARD PIM, Chartered Accountant. ) Audi 

C. L. ANDERSSON & CO., Incorporated Accountants, {| “U¢itors. 


Johannesburg, roth March, 1904. 


At the Ninth Ordinary General Meeting, held in Johannesburg, on March 23, the 
Chairman (Mr. L. Reyersbach) said: ‘‘ The report and accounts show very sub- 
Stantial progress as regards actual working on the mines under our control when 
compared with the preceding year. They do not, however, yet show that we have 
been able to work under anything like normal conditions, nor with the full comple- 
ment of ame at our disposal. The hopes formed at the conclusion of the war, 
though justifiable, have proved over-sanguine. We had not fully calculated the 
effects of the severe set-back we had experienced and the time it would take to 
regain our former position, and much less the period required to push ahead fresh 
developments. In thus miscalculating our prospects, we have not been the only 
sinners. Our optimism was more than shared by the Government of this Colony, 
and they too have realised for some time past that many of the projects formed will 
have to stand over until the natural growth of wealth and industries warrant their 
being taken in hand. reasing revenue through stagnation in Johannesburg, the 
lack of funds and the impossibility of raising fresh loans owing to the bad state of 
the money markets, and the continued threat of international complications have 
cooled the ardour of those who are most enterprising. In a somewhat lesser degree, 
the great schemes formulated for the town of Johannesburg itself have ceaten 
delayed, although by placing a comparatively large amount of stock in London, the 
Municipality are in a position to begin some of the enterprises they have before 
them. They, however, have also been taught a lesson, and must by now be aware 
that it is not always an easy task to obtain the means to carry out huge ideas, be 
the security pledged ever so good.” 
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NEW PRIMROSE COLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


To the Shareholders, 

Gentlemen,—Your Directors beg to submit their Report for the year ended 
December 31, 1903, together with the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Accounts» 
duly audited, and Supplementary Accounts to March 31, 1904. Attached will also 
be found the Reports of your Consulting Engineer and Manager. 

PROPERTY.—This remains unaltered, and consists of a total area of about 
156 claims (56 being north of the outcrop), 8 Machine Stands, and 2 Water-rights 
on the Witwatersrand Gold Fields. 

CAPITAL.—The capital of the Company still stands at £325,000, in {1 shares, 
all of whieh are issued. 


ACCOUNTS.—As the financial year of the Company ended on December 31, 1903, 
theJusual accounts are brought up to that date, and supplementary accounts for the 
three months ended March 31, 1904, are also submitted herewith. 


The Assets and Liabilities may be summarised as follows :— 
Assets. 


Plant, Excess Development, rene 
Less Depreciation written off 


£201,920 10 If 
17,510 10 


'£184,410 0 


Stores, Sundry Debtors, Native Labour Associa- 
tion Shares, Cash and Gold in transit . e 162,460 15 1 
Total Assets at December 31, 1903: £556,254 19 7 
Liabilities. 
Issued Capital . ‘ £325,000 0 
Dividend of 15 per cent. (not paid) 48,750 
Sundry Creditors and Unclaimed Dividends . 69,327 9 6 
Total Liabilites at December 31, 1903 . £443,077 9 6 


Credit Balance to next account . £113,177 10 


The Revenue and Expenditure may be summarised as follows :— 
Revenue. 


From Gold . - £332,076 3 5 


From other sources . e 6,702 9 II 
£338,778 13 4 
Add Balance from last Account . e e 97,288 2 9 
————_ £436,066 16 1 
Expenditure, 
Working and General Expenditure . - £191,400 1m Tt 
Dividends Nos. 20 and . ° 97,500 0 
Gold Profits Tax, 1902 and 1903. 16,478 4 0 


£305,378 15 1 
Add Depreciation written off . 17,510 10 If 
{322,889 6 o 


Credit Balance to next Account . ° £113,177 10 1 


The Supplementary Accounts submitted herewith ‘show that a profit of 
£37,378 2s. 2d. was obtained from the operations during the three months ended 
March 31, 1904. _— 

DIVIDENDS.—Two dividends, Nos. 20 and 21, of 15 per cent. each, were eet 
during the year, and absorbed £97,500. 

MINE.—Reports from your Consulting Engineer and Manager are _—— 
herewith, and deal very fully with the mine. The continued shortage of native labour 
has rendered it impossible to run more than 120 stamps at any time during the year, 
the average number being 117 out of the full Mill of 160 stamps, and those were at 
work for 337.73 days. 

DIRECTORS.—Messrs. H. F. Strange and Carl Hanau retire in terms of{the 
Articles of Association, but are eligible and offer themselves for re-election. «4 

Your Directors have to record, with deep regret, the death, in December last, of 
the Hon. John Tudhope, one of the members of the London Committ 

AUDITORS.—Messrs. John Moon and F. W. Diamond, retire and offer them- 
selves for re-election. You are requested to fix their remuneration for the past audit, 
and to elect Auditors for the ensuing year. 

MANAGEMENT.—Mr. James Blain retains the entire confidence of your Consult 
ing Engineer, Mr. J. Harry Johns, ahd of your Board. 

ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION.—Your Directors have deemed it desirable to 
alter and consolidate the Articles of Association, and the Draft New Articles, as you 
will be aware from the published notices, have for some time been lying at the Com- 
pany’s London and Johannesburg Offices, and their adoption will be recommended 
at the Special General Meeting. § w 


H. F. STRANGE, J. MUNRO CHAS. MARX, CARL HANAU, Directors. 
Johannesberg, April 19, 1904, ~ 


» Share Investments 


At date after 
At Dec. 31, 1902 Since added deducting depre- 
ciation 
By Mine Plant . £10,760 0 0 cx.£1,223 19 6 {£8,800 o 
» Hauling and Pumping Plant 12,760 0 ocr. 19 10 §©12,000 0 Oo 
ra t. 20 0 
mide Plant . 22,320 0 oO 1,682 Ir Ir 11,300 0 
Slimes Plant. 19,540 0 0 1,544 12 20,000 0 
» Permanent Shafts . 11,750 0 0 518 o 10,000 
» Electric Plant . 6,220 0 5,500 0 
» Mine Buil 22,320 0 27 2 20,000 0 0 
» Dams and Water - 12,590 0 O 1,000 0 0 12,000 0 a 
» Railway Siding and Coal Bunkers 97917 6 2,662 8 5 3,200 0 0 
” ts, Horses, etc. . ° 340 0 ocr 16 0 O 200 0 Oo 
» Office Furniture 20 0 ocr. 10 0 
» Reserve Machinery . 2,810 Ocr. 1,150 0 1,660 0 
» Excess Development . + 26,250 0 0 26,250 0 O 
194,399 17 6  7,52013 5 £184,410 0 
tion 
auling and Pumping Plan’ 4r 0 2 
Rock Drill Plant . 690 8 
Battery Plant 4000 6 8 } 
Cyanide Plant 2,702 It am 3 
Slimes Plant . 1,084 12 4 
Permanent Shafts . 1,755 18 oO 
Electric Plant 720 0 } 
Mine Buildings 2,092 18 o - 3 
way Sidi 442 5 13 
Office Furniture . 10 0 oO 
17,510 Io rr 
£184,410 0 0 
» Property (Claims) 208,546 3 & 
» Property (Mynpacht) . 838 rt 0 
° 10,170 12 3 
Sundry Debtors 3,604 4 5 
1,457 15 


136,810 2 2 
3,328 13 4 
1999 7 2 


147,138 2 8 


B-_. £556,254 19 7 


We hereby i? ny we have cegaminet and compared the Books and Voucher 
of the New Primrose Gol > Liniiied, and that the above Balance 
Sheet is a true and eorrect hen re: pany’s affairs at December 31, 1903-. 


In ted Accountant,' 
F. W. DIAMOND, ted Accountant, 


Johannesburg, April 13, 1904. 
HAROLDJF. STRANGE, Chairman, CHARLES MARX, J. MUNRO; } 


Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Co., Ltd., Secretaries. a 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR 12 MONTHS ENDED DEC. 3r1, 1903. | 


To ing Ex + £77,942 19 

» Tailing Treatment . 27,080 13 2 
» General Charges. e 8,774 3 3 
191,400 

Tons Crushed 199,178 £91,400. 4 

» Balance down . e £140,675 12 4 
£332,076 

” Tailings . ‘ + 125,043 10 
» do. By product 1,087 16 7 

Yield per ton, 33.3448. sa 
Cost per ton, 19.219s. . 


Profits per ton, 14.1253, 


. 


£332,076 3 § 


Examined and found correct, 
OHN MOON, Incorporated Accountan’ 
uditors. _ 

Johannesberg, April 13, 1904. 

HAROLD F. STRANGE, Chairman, CHARLES MARX, JOHN MUNRO, 

Directors, 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Co., Ltd., Secretarie. 


PROFIT.AND LOSS ACCOUNT NO. 2. 


BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1903. 
To Capital Fully Issued— 


325,000 Shares of {r each . £325,000 0 
» Sundry Creditors . 67,414 4 0 
» Dividend No. 21 15 per cent,, declared December 31, ; 1903 48,750 0 © 
» Balance (Profit and Loss) ° ° ° e ° e 113,177 10 1 


x 


ws. 


£556,254 19 


To Dividend No (June 1903) . £48,750 0 
east No. (December 1903) . 48,750 © 
Depreciation as detailed in Balance Sheet . ° 17,510 10 It 
£244,666 5 

By Balance brought down . £49, 
» Bal from last Account . e e 
» Revenue from other sources 6,702 9 
£244,666 5i0 

Examined and found correct, 


JOHN MOON, Incorporated Accountant, 
F. W. DIAMOND, Incorporated Accountant, 
Johannesburg, April 13, 1904. Auditors. 


HAROLD F. STRANGE, Chairman, CHARLES MARX, JOHN MUNRO. 


Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Co,, Ltd., Secretaries. vad 1a. 
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Cash on Deposit 

» Cash at Bank and Mine 

» Gold Transit . . . 
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CINSBERG COLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


To the Shareholders, 

Gentlemen,—Your Directors beg to submit their Report for the year ended 
December 31, 1903, together with the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Accounts, 
duly audited, and Supplementary Accounts to March 31, 1904. Attached will also 
be found the Reports of your Consulting Engineer and Manager. 

PROPERTY.—The property remains as last reported, and consists of an area of 
about 39 claims on the farm Driefontein, Witwatersrand Gold Fields. 

CAPITAL.—The capital of the Company is also unaltered, and amounts to 
£175,000 in £1 shares, all of which are issued. 

ACCOUNTS.—As the financial year of the Company ended on December 31, 
1903, the usual accounts are brought up to that date, and supplementary accounts to 
March 31, 1904, are also presented. 


The Assets and Liabilities may be summarised as follows : 
Assets. 
Plant, Excess Development, 


Railway Siding, etc. 
Less depreciation written off « 


+ £121,773 3 © 
9.099 7 
£112,673 15 


Property 99,673 5 8 
Stores, Native Labour Association Shares, 
Cash in Hand and on Deposit, Gold in 
Transit, and Sundry Debtors Te $6,188 3 8 
Total Assets at December 31, 1903 a . e £268,535 5 3 
Liabilities. 
Issued Capital £175,000 0 
of per (ast pal e 26,250 © 
Sundry Creditors and unclaimed Dividends. 13,453 15 7 
Total Liabilities at December 31,1903 £214,708 7 
Credit Balance to next Account ° £53,833 9 8 
' { The Revenue and Expenditure may be summarised as follows : 
Revenue. 
From other sources ° e ° . ° 2,640 18 2 
£152,75t 15 7 
Add Balance from last Account . 61,120 12 10 
£213,872 8 5 
Expenditure. 
Reduction and General Expenditure e « £100,821 3 8 
Dividends Nos. 6 and 7 43,750 0 
Gold Profits Tax, 1902 and 1903 « 6,368 8 o 
£150,939 tr 8 
Add depreciation written off & 9,099 7 
£160,038 18 9 


Credit Balance to next Account ° £53,833 9 8 

The Supplementary Accounts submitted herewith show that a profit of 
£16,780 13s. 34. was obtained from the operations during the three months ended 
March 31, 1904. 


DIVIDENDS.—Two Dividends, Nos. 6 and 7, of ro per cent. and rs per cent. 
fespectively, were declared during the year, absorbing £43,750. 

MINE.—Reports jfrom your Consulting Engineer and Manager are submitted 
herewith, and deal very extensively with the Mine. The most noteworthy point, as 
Mr. Johns states, was the closing down of the Mill whilst the upper part of the shaft 
was re-timbered. This occupied nearly two months, but an opportunity was thus 
afforded to effect some very necessary repairs to the Mill and to do other work on the 
surface. 


DIRECTORS.—In accordance with the Articles of Association all the Directors 
fetire, viz.: Messrs. S. B. Jocl, Harold F. Strange, John Munro, E. Brayshaw and 
H. A. Rogers, but are eligible and offer themselves for re-election. Your Directors 
have to record, with deepregret, the death in December last of the Hoa. John Tudhope, 
one of the members of the London Committee. 

AUDITORS.—Messrs. John Moon and Henry Hains retire and offer themselves 
for re-election. You are requested to fix their remuneration for the past audit and 
to elect Auditors for the ensuing year. 

MANAGEMENT.—Mr. J. Jeffery continues as Manager, to the entire satisfaction 
of your Consulting Engineer, Mr. J. Harry Johns, and of the Board. 

ARTICLES OF /ASSOCIATION.—Your Directors have deemed it desirable to 
alter and consolidate the Articles of Association, and the Draft New Articles, as you 
will be aware from the published notices, have for some time been lying at the 
Company’s London and Johannesburg offices, and their adoption will be recommended 
at_the Special General Meeting. 


PB MH. F. STRANGE, CHAS. MARX, J. MUNRO, CARL HANAU, Directors, 
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BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1903. 


To Capital £1 each) £175,000 0 o 
Unclaimed . . . . 741 
vi 0. 7 of 15 per cen! 1903 26,250 0 
Balance (Profit and Loss) 53833 9 8 
£268,535 5 $ 
At date after de- 
At Dec. 31, 1902. Since added. ducting depre- 
By Mine Plant . - £4740 JoJo £2,880 0 4 £7,240 0 © 
» Trammi 760 0 0 
» Hauling and Pumping Plant 4410 0 0 17 +5472 0 
» Rock DrillPlant , . . 790 0 O 5,989 16 0 2° 6,779 16 0 
» Bat Plant . e + 20,950 0 0 2,594 © 9 $721,190 © 0 
» Cyanide Plant . 7.4 © 0 4436,804 0 0 
» Slimes Plant é 9,235 10 2 0 $8,410 0 
Permanent Shafts 6,740 0 7,827 13 7 0 
ani ai e 509 Ir 0 
Water Service é 3,730 0 0 636 6 9 6 9 
Excess Development 16,679 9 4 16,679 9 
» Mine Buildings . 9,460 0 0 5,604 2 0 15,064 2 0 
” Live Stock, Carts, etc. ° 200 0 O 255 9 3 a 300 0 0 
» Office Furniture 21 00 231 © oO 
» Railway Siding “and Coal Bunkers 5.153 2 Ir 2 
£88,785 10 2 £32,987 j £112,673 15 
tion gu. 121,773 3 0 
Mine Plant . . 380 0 4 . 
Hauling Plant 288 17 
Tramming Plan‘ 76 0 
i t 7506 0 
° 3,567 13 7 
etc. . 155 9 3 


1 
90999 7 
15 


on ew 


» Cash at Bank and Mine 
» Cash on Deposit . 
» Gold in Transit 


524 7 ft 
36,187 15 6 
9499 OI ; 4 
£268,535 5 


We hereby certify that we have examined the Books and Vouchers of the 
Ginsberg Gold Mining Company, Ltd., and that the above Balance Sheet is a true 
and correct_statement of the Company’s affairs at December 31, 1903. 


eat NO. MOON, H. HA Auditors. 
Johannesburg, April 13, 1904 : 


HAROLD F. STRANGE, Chairman, CHARLES MARX, JNO. MUNRO, Director ® 
Johannesburg Consolidated {Investment Co., Ltd., Secretaries. 


PROFITJAND{LOSS ACCOUNT FOR 12, MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 3r1, 1903 


To Mining Expenses e £44,003 16 8 
» Tramming Ex . 6,446 17 2 
Ore Sorting Expenses . . 3,126 iz 6 
Tailings Treatment . e 10,277 7 7 
» Slimes Treatment . 2,343 13 9 
78,581 tons Crushed £100,821 3 8 
£150,110 17 § 
ByGoldfrom Battery . +2 © «© £90,395 16 3 
” do. Ta . 52,079 13 5 
» do. é 7,115 14 7 

Yield per ton, 38.208. 

Cost per ton, 25.66. 

Profit per ton, 12.548. 
£150,110 17 § 

Examined and found correct, 
JNO. MOON, H. HAINS, Auditors 

Johannesburg, April 13, 1904. Tess | 


HAROLD F. STRANGE, Chairman, CHARLES MARX, JNO. MUNRO, Directors 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Co., Ltd., Secretaries. 


ITJAND LOSS ACCOUNT NO. 2 


To Dividend No. 6 (June, 1903) ° e £17,500 0 © 
do. ,, 7 (December, 1903) © « « eee 

Gold Profit Tax (902) ° 2,942 8 o 
Depreciation at detailed in Balance Sheet 9.0999 7 ft 

Balance tonext Account . % 53,833 9 8 


. 3£49,289 13 9 


By Balance brought down e ° . 
» Balance from last Account . 61,120 12 10 
Revenue from other sources $2,640 18 2 

f 
£113,05t 4 9 
Examined and found correct, 
JNO. MOON, H. HAINS, Auditors. 

Johannesburg, April 13, 1904. ay | 


HAROLD F. STRANGE, Chairman, CHARLES MARX, JNO. MUNRO, Directors, 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Co, Secretaries, _ 


| 
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‘ GLENCAIRN MAIN REEF GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


REPORT{OF THE DIRECTORS. 
To the Shareholders, 


GENTLEMEN, 

Your Directors beg to submit their Report for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1903, together with the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Accounts, 
duly audited, and Sup tary Accounts to March 31, 1904. Attached will also 
be found the ‘Reports of your Consulting Engineer and Manager. 

Prorvgerty.—The property of the Company consists of an area of about 143 
claims, of which about 47 are north of the Main Reef, on the Witwatersrand Gold 
Fields. 

Carirat.—The Capital remains as before, viz., £550,000, in {r shares, all of 
which are issued. 

Accounts.—As the financial year of the Company ended on December 31, 1903, 


the usual accounts are brought up to that date, and Suppl tary A for the 
three months ended March 31, 1904, are also submitted herewith. 
The Assets and Liabilities may be summarised as follows: 
AssETs. 

Plant, Excess Development, Water Service, Rail- 

way Siding, Buildings, Shafts, &e.. . £360,515 15 9 
Less depreciation written off. « 21,428 159 

£339,094 © © 

Stores, Sundry Debtors, Shares in Native Labour 

Association, Goldin Transit and Cash . 27,623 5 3 


Total Assets at December 31, 1903 £693,t21 16 § 


LIABILITIES. 
Loanand Sundry Creditors . 
Debenture Interest and Unclaimed Dividends ont 


Total Liabilities at December 31, 1903. . « 
Credit Balance tonext Account . . « 


$3 
So 


£684,748 10 6 


£8,373 5 
The Revenue and Expenditure may be summarised as follows: 


REVENUE. 
BeemGold . © © « £896,608 26 
From other sources 2,137 Ir 4 
£158,766 7 5 
Add Balance from last account . 2,492 13 0 


£161,259 0 § 


ExpENDITURE. 

Working and General Expenditure « « ‘ Seepage s 
Debenture Interest, Premiums and Expenses’ « 6,055 16 7 
9 

9 


£131,463 18 
21,421 15 
£152,885 14 6 


Add depreciation written off. « 
£8,373 5 

The Supplementary Accounts submitted herewith show that a profit of 
€12,296 13s. 2d. was obtained from the operations during the three months ended 
March 31, 1904. 

Mine.—The attached Reports from your Consulting Engineer and Manager are 
very complete, and give every information as to the Mine. Mr. Johns states that 
‘the profit earned cannot but be considered satisfactory when the scale upon which 
the Mine is being worked is considered. 

Directors.— Messrs. S. B. Joel and Charles Marx retire in terms of the Trust 
Deed, but are eligible and offer themselves for re-election. 

Your Directors have to record, with deep regret, the death, in December last, of 
the Hon. John Tudhops, one of the members of the London Committee. 

AvupiTors.—Messrs. John Moon and J. P. O'Reilly retire, and offer themselves 
for re-electiun. You are requested to fix their remuneration for the past audit, and 
to elect Auditors for the ensuing year. 

MANAGEMENT.—Mr. James Blane retains the entire confidence of your Con- 
sulting Engineer, Mr. J. Harry Johns, and of your Board. 

H. F. STRANGE, CARL HANAU, CHAS. MARX, J. MUNRO, 
Directors, 


Credit Balance to next account 


Johannesburg, April 19, 1904. 


BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1903. 


To Capital fully issued— 
a» Debenture Bonds as per last Account . £100,000 0 0 
Less 3rd Drawing, May 1903 20,000 0 O 


£550,000 0 0 
80,000 0 


80,000 

» Interest on ditto November 1 to 
Balance (Profit and Led . . . . . . 8,373 5 


£693,121 16 § 


At Dec. 3r dded At pen. 1903, 
Cr. 1902. Sin wl 
By Mine Pt 
y Mine Plant . £23,253 16 § 22,000 0 
»» Rock Drill Plant a + 26,469 13 9 25,000 0 9 
»» Hauling and Plant; 33,940 17 30,000 
», Tramming Plant « 5,000 0 0 
» Electric Plant « 20,034 4 4 72 9,000 0 0 
» Battery Plant + «  « 84,423 3 4 7 80,000 0 
Cyanide Plant 34,879 7 I2I 15 @ 32,000 
»» Mechanical Haulage . . . § 5,000 0 0 
Excess Development + 44,000 0 0 44,000 0 0 
Old Pumping Piant « « 2,344 0 0 
» Water Service ° + 12,483 10 9 3% 6 3 12,000 
» Mine Buildings + 30,012 6 10 939 14 IE 35,000 
yy Permanent Shafts . - 30,852 9 7 3,673 19 6 34,000 o 0 
»» Railway Siding and Coal Bunkers 1,823 13 9 2708 19 3 3350 0 oO 
Carts, Horses, etc, 79 3 146 00 400 0 
352,282 8 o 9 339,094 0 
Less Depreciation 
Mine Plant . 36 g 
Rock Drill Plant . + 1,469 13 9 
Hauling Plant + 394017 
Tramming Plant. . 84 
Battery Plant 5,942 § 10 
Cyanide Plant —— + 3,000 16 7 
echanical Haulage . 93717 
Water Service 51417 0 
Mine Buildings . 1,952 O18 
Shafts . % e« 
Railway Siding « 20013 0 
Carts, Horses, etc, - 49315 3 
21,421 15 9, 
339,094 
tores . . . . . . 10,384 
» Goldin Transit . © e 13,209 19 10 


£693,121 16 § 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT CO., LTD., 


HAROLD F. STRANGE (Chairman), CHARLES MARX, J. MUNRO, 
Directors. 
We hereby certify that we have examined and compared the Books and Vouchers 
of the Glencairn Gold Mining Cempany, Limited, ‘and that the above Balance 
Sheet is a true and correct statement jof the Company's affairs at December 31, 
1903. 
Auditors: JNO. MOON, J. P. O'REILLY, Incorporated Accountants, 


JouannesBurG, April 13, 1904. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR TWELVE MONTHS 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1903. 


Ore Sorting Exeenses . 3.520 12 3 
» Milling Expenses. . © «© o £8,628 28 § 


£156,628 16 


By Gold from Battery. . & « .6 8 «© £92,695 7 
” Gold from Tailings . . . . . . . . . . 635535 § 5 
» Gold from By-Products . . «© «© # 398 0 4 
Yield per ton, 27.312s. 
Cost per ton, 21.196s. 
Profit per ton, 6.116s. 
£156,628 16 
HAROLD F. STRANGE (Chairman), CHARLES MARX, JNO. MUNRO, 


JoHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INvestTMENT Co., Ltp., Secretaries. 


Examined and found correct. 
Auditors: JNO. MOON, J. P. O'REILLY, Incorporated Accountants. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT NO. 2. 


To Debenture Interesttodate . « « £5,200 09 0 
Loss on Mine Furaitere Sold 100 15 9 
» Depreciation as shownin Balance Sheet . . «+ 25,425 15 9 


£39,703 3 0 


By Balarce brought down 8 6 8 8 


439,703 3 0 


HAROLD F. STRANGE (Chairman), CHARLES MARX, JNO. MUNRO, 
Directors. 
ConsoLipaTeD Investment Co., Lrp., Secretaries. 
Examined and found correct. 
Auditors :—JNO. MOON, J. P. O’REILLY, Incorporated Accountants 
Johannesburg, April 13, 1904. 
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Edward Stanford’s Publications. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


STANFORD'S 
LONDON ATLAS 


UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of the various 
Countries of the World. 
110 MAPS and a LIST of NAMES, with Latitudes and Longitudes, 
Size, when shut, 17 by 23 inches. Weight 25 lbs. 
Imperial folio, half-morocco extra, 
Price £12. 


‘It is unnecessary. to refer to the care with which these maps have been 
sag even down to the smallest minutiz. They area credit not only 
to Mr. Stanford, but to British cartography, and THERE IS NO ATLAS 
TO SURPASS THE LONDON ATLAS IN THE ENTIRE WORLD.” 
Daily Telegraph. 

‘*This monumental work . . . is indispensable in any library, and Mr. 
Stanford deserves all the more credit for its production as it has been 
COMPILED, DRAWN, AND ENGRAVED IN LONDON, AND IS 
— A THOROUGHLY ENGLISH PRODUCTION,”— 


‘* It is the most accurate and comprehensive atlas obtainable, equalling, 
if it does not surpass, the productions of the German houses, and certainly 
excelling them as regards CONT RAST AND PRECISION OF COLOUR- 
ING, FINENESS OF PRINTING AND DURABILITY AS WELL 
AS HANDSOMENESS OF BINDING.”—Standard. 


Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 


STANFORD’S 


COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY 
AND TRAVEL. 


REISSUE, Revised and in great part Rewri*ten, with new IIlustrations and Maps, 
12 vols., large crown 8vo, cloth, price 15s. each (sold separately). 

‘The new issue of ‘Stanford's Compendium of Geography and Travel” is a pub- 

ication of great value, and contains, in convenieat form, the latest geographical 

results of travel and research adequately treated. Not only is the information 

accurate, but the form in which the work is produced is admirable, and English 

Geography may be proud of such a series. It is useful for educational purposes and 
for reference, and pleasant to the general reader.""—A thenaum. 


EUROPE. Vol. |. THE COUNTRIES OF THE MAINLAND 
(excluding the North-West). By Geo. G. CuisHoim, M.A., B.Sc. With 17 
Maps and over 100 Illustrations. 

EUROPE. Vol. Il. THE BRITISH ISLES, SCANDINAVIA, 
DENMARK, AND THE LOW COUNTRIES. By Geo. G. CuisHoim, M.A., 
B.Sc. With 16 Maps and 86 Illustrations. 

ASIA. Vol. |. NORTHERN AND EASTERN ASIA, 
CAUCASIA, RUSSIAN TURKESTAN, SIBERIA, CHINESE EMPIRE, 
AND JAPAN. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. With 8 Maps and gr Illustrations, 

ASIA. Vol. Il. SOUTHERN AND WESTERN ASIA, 
AFGHANISTAN, INDIA, INDO-CHINA, MALAY PENINSULA, 
TURKEY IN ASIA, ARABIA AND PERSIA. By A. H. Kerang, F.R.G S. 
With 7 Maps and 8¢ Illustrations. 

AFRICA. Vol. |. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, 
F.R.G.S. With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations, 

AFRICA. Vol. Il. SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. KEang, 
F.R.G.S. [Reprintine. 

NORTH AMERICA. Vol. |. CANADA AND NEWFOUND- 
LAND. By Samus. Epwarp Dawson, Litt. D.(Laval), F.R.S.C. With 18 
Maps and 90 Illustrations. 

NORTH AMERICA. Vol. Il. THE UNITED STATES. 
By Heney Gannett, Chief Geographer of the United States Geological Survey, 
With 16 Maps and 72 Illustrations. . 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. Vol. |. SOUTH 
AMERICA. By A. H. Keane, F.R.GS. Edited by Sir Clements R. 
Marxuam, F.R.S. With 13 Maps and 84 Illustrations. 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. Vol. Il. CENTRAL 
AMERICA AND WEST INDIES. By A. K. Keane, F.R.G.S. Edited by 
Sir Clements R. MarKuHam, F.R.S. With 10 Maps and 8o Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA. Vol. |. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 
By A.rrep Russet LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. (Reprinting. 

AUSTRALASIA. Vol. Il. MALAYSIA AND THE PACIFIC 
ARCHIPELAGOES. By F. H. Guittemarp, M.D. With 16 Maps and 47 


MURRAY’S 


HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


‘* The pioneers in their own particular class.” Westminster Gazette. 
“The old Murrays . . . still keep to the front as accurate and trustworthy com- 
panions as well as comely and charming books.” Pa// Mail Gazette. 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
FOURTH EDITION. Remodelled and thoroughly revised. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR YORKSHIRE. 
Printed on specially light thin paper. 
Edited by JOHN W. WALKER, F.S.A. 


670 pages. 28 Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


** This admirable handbook is packed with topographical, historical, and 
miscellaneous information.” — Wakefield Herald. 
‘*The value of the work cannot be too highly spoken of."—Zastern 


Morning News. 


Prospectus gratis on application. 


BERKS. 6s. 

BUCKS. 6s. 

CORNWALL. 6s. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICES- 
TER, ANDSTAFFORD. os. 

DEVON. 7s. 6d. 

DURHAM AND NORTH- 
UMBERLAND. ios. 

EASTERN COUNTIES: 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
and Cambridge. 12s. 

GLOUCESTER. 6s. 

HANTS. 6s. 

HERTS, BEDS, and HUNTS: 
7s. 6d. 

ISLE OF WIGHT. 2s. 6d. 

KENT. 7s. 6d. 

THE LAKES. 6s. 


SCOTLAND. Eighth Edition. 


LANCASHIRE. 6s. . 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 7s. 6d. 
NORTHAMPTON and RUT- 
LAND. 7s. 6d. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 6s. 
SHROPSHIRE AND CHES- 
HIRE. 6s. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 6s. 
SURREY. 6s. 
SUSSEX. 6s. 
WALES (NORTH). 6s. 
WALES (SOUTH). 6s. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 6s. 
WILTS and DORSET. 6s. 
WORCESTER and HERE- 
FORD. 5s. 
ENGLAND and WALES. 12s° 


Remodelled, enlarged and thor- 


oughly revised. 590 pages (thin paper), 57 Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, price 
10s. 6d. 
“Contains all that the traveller in Scotland requires to know.” —Scotsman. 


IRELAND. Sixth Edition. Thoroughly revised. 615 pp. (thin 
, 43 Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, price gs. 
to Ireland.” Freeman's Journal. 


CYCLIST’S ROAD-BOOK. From London, through Chichester, 


Portsmouth, Southampton, to the New Forest, and back 


by Romsey, Win- 


chester, Dorking, Leatherhead, and Epsom. Illustrated by a Road Atlas at the 


end of the Book. Feap. 8vo, as. 


FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
(The Holy Land). 18s. 

SWITZERLAND. Two Parts. 
6s. each. 

NORTH ITALY & VENICE. 
10s. 

CENTRAL ITALY. 9s. 

ROME and Its ENVIRONS. 
IOs. 

SOUTH ITALY. 6s. 

SICILY. 6s. 

SPAIN. 20s. 

PORTUGAL. 12s. 

PARIS. 3s. 6d. 


| FRANCE. Part Il. (Central.) 


7s. 6d. 

SOUTH GERMANY AND 
AUSTRIA. Part I., 7s. 6d. ; 
Part Il., 6s. 


DENMARK and ICELAND. 
7s. 6d. 

NORWAY. 7s. 6d. 

GREECE. 20s. 

ALGERIA & TUNIS. tos. 6d, 

EGYPT. 15s. 

ASIA MINOR. 18s. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 7s. 6d. 


Detailed Prospectus of the Series gratis on application. 


ENGLISH LAKES. Practical Guide to the English Lake District- 
With 8 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views. Ninth Edition. Revised by the Rev- 


H. D. Rawns_ey, 


icar of Crosthwaite, and T. Bakewar of Keswick. +. 


‘*& more useful companion, we can honestly say, could not be found... . 
every visitor to the Lakes take Mr. P nage volume and never part company 


with it. If, with it in his pocket, he 


ails to see anything that he ought to see, ar 


ever loses his way, it will not be the fault of his guide.” Sfectator. 


Catalogue of Maps and Books for Tourists gratis on application. 


Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, &.14, Lone Acre, W.C. 
Geograpber to his Majesty the King. - 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
i by BaLtantyne, Hanson & Co., Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C., and Published by Recinatp WessTER PaGEeat the Office, 


ies 33 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, ¢ /une, 1904. 
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